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LIVES OF GREAT RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The Lotus Sittra 


Introduction 


It must have been the spring of 1972. I was in my 
sophomore year at the University of Virginia. A 
friend told me that his roommate had invited a Bud- 
dhist teacher to come over from Richmond to give a 
talk at their apartment in town. I decided to go along. 
I knew nothing about Buddhism. I was taking a 
course on Hinduism at the time and understood that 
Buddhism was somehow like Hinduism. In those 
days, people still used phrases such as “Oriental phi- 
losophy” and “Eastern mysticism” to subsume the 
various religious traditions of Asia in a single cate- 
gory. When I arrived at my friend’s apartment that 
night, I was surprised to find that the Buddhist 
teacher was a white guy, a distinctively unhip white 
guy. He looked like Matt Foley, the motivational 
speaker played by Chris Farley on Saturday Night 
Live. He was dressed in a plaid sport coat, with a 
white shirt and narrow tie. He wore glasses, and he 
had short, thinning hair, greased back. He was rela- 
tively tall, heavyset, probably in his early fifties. A 
short Japanese woman was with him, apparently his 


wife. He gave a brief talk, which I cannot remember. I 
noticed that in the corner of the room, there was a 
wooden cabinet sitting on a coffee table. It was about 
two feet tall. He opened two little doors, and there 
was a small statue of the Buddha inside. To my amaze- 
ment, the man got down on his knees, joined his 
palms together, and started chanting something. We 
were all supposed to chant along with him. I did not 
know what it meant or even what language it was. 

Later, tea and cookies were served. A guy walked up 
to me; he was probably in his mid-twenties, someone 
who had come over from Richmond. He was dressed 
in the standard uniform of the day, a blue work shirt 
and bell-bottom jeans. He started telling me about the 
wonders of chanting. He said, “I was walking down the 
street the other day, chanting to myself. I happened to 
look down at the sidewalk, and—I don’t know whether 
youre into this, man—I found an ounce of hash.” 
(Only years later did I learn that Chapter Five of the 
Lotus Sitra is called “Medicinal Herbs.”) 

The white guy in the sport coat was the first Bud- 
dhist I ever met. I guess I was expecting something 
more exotic, perhaps a shaved head and long robes. I 
didn’t know that a Buddhist could look like Willy 
Loman, carrying in his cases a cabinet with a Buddha 
inside. I now know that the incomprehensible words 
that he was chanting were Namu myoho renge kyo, Jap- 
anese for “Homage to the Lotus Sitra.” Millions of 
Americans would hear Tina Turner chant the phrase 
on Larry King Live on February 21, 1997. 
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This is the second book I have written for Prince- 
ton’s Lives of Great Religious Books series. The first 
was about The Tibetan Book of the Dead. Despite its 
great fame, I was disturbed at the thought that it 
would be the only Buddhist text represented in the se- 
ries. The Tibetan Book of the Dead, at least the famous 
version published in 1927, is something of a sham. It is 
a partial translation of a relatively obscure Tibetan 
work, purportedly buried in Tibet in the eighth cen- 
tury and unearthed in the fourteenth century, with 
that translation buried under all manner of odd intro- 
ductions, notes, and appendices by an American The- 
osophist named Walter Evans-Wentz (1878-1965), 
who named it The Tibetan Book of the Dead (it is called 
something completely different in Tibetan) because it 
reminded him somehow of The Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. For Princeton's prestigious series, I felt that 
something more authentically Buddhist was required, 
and thus I agreed to write a book about The Tibetan 
Book of the Dead if I could choose another Buddhist 
text to write about as well. 

The press agreed, as long as the text was sufficiently 
famous. What to choose? Buddhism has a huge ca- 
nonical literature, but it does not have a single signa- 
ture text, no Daode Jing, no Analects of Confucius, no 
Bhagavad Gita (and how these became signature texts 
is something explored in the volumes devoted to them 
in Princeton’s series). Apart from Evans-Wentz’s eccen- 
tric work, only three Buddhist texts are known by Eng- 
lish titles: the Heart Satra, the Diamond Sutra, and the 
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Lotus Sitra. The first is one page long and certainly 
rich in meaning, but I had already written two books 
about it. The Diamond Sitra is notoriously difficult to 
speak about because it is in many ways a critique of 
speech; as one scholar has noted, when the Buddha’s 
interlocutor Subhati sheds tears of joy at the Buddha's 
words, the modern reader sheds tears of despair trying 
to understand what the Buddha means. 

The books in Princeton’s series are meant to be re- 
ception histories of classic texts, accounts of their lives 
and afterlives. From this perspective, the Lotus Sutra 
seemed the obvious choice: composed in India, mak- 
ing its way to China and then to Japan, its influence 
and importance building along the way, the first Bud- 
dhist satra to be translated from Sanskrit into a Euro- 
pean language (French in 1844). It was the first Bud- 
dhist siitra to appear in an American publication (in 
Boston, also in 184.4), where we read, “The book, from 
which the following extracts are taken, is one of the 
most venerated, by all the nations, which worship 
Buddha, and shows very clearly the method followed 
by the Sage who bears this name.” In many ways, it is 
far more approachable than the Heart or the Dia- 
mond; its philosophical content is small compared 
with those two perfection of wisdom sitras, and, un- 
like them, it is filled with parables. 

As I look back on my insistence that Princeton 
include an authentic Buddhist text in its series, I see 
now that I chose a text that is obsessed with the ques- 
tion of authenticity, above all, the question of its own 
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authenticity. Let us consider its title. The Sanskrit title 
is Saddharmapundarika Sitra, literally, “The Dis- 
course on the White Lotus of the True Doctrine.” It is 
a loaded title. The more common word for “lotus” in 
Sanskrit, padma, appears in many Buddhist titles and 
names. Here, however, we have the white lotus, the 
pundarika, the best of lotuses and a symbol of particu- 
lar purity in Indian literature. The term dharma, noto- 
riously difficult to translate but often meaning the 
teachings of the Buddha, is among the most ubiqui- 
tous in Buddhist literature. Here, however, we have 
saddharma, the “true doctrine.” Because the term 
dharma is shared with other Indian religions, espe- 
cially Hinduism, Buddhists sometimes used the term 
saddharma to distinguish their dharma, the true 
dharma, from the dharma of non-Buddhist Indian 
schools. Here, however, as we shall see, the term sad- 
dharma seems to be used to distinguish the Lotus 
Siitra from all other previous teachings of the 
Buddha. 

Finally, it is a sutra. The term sézra literally means 
“thread” in Sanskrit. By extension it means an apho- 
rism or rule and works in which those aphorisms are 
collected, often ascribed to a particular founder of a 
tradition. Thus, in Buddhism, the sutras are the dis- 
courses of the Buddha (often much longer than apho- 
risms). However, we know that nothing that the Bud- 
dha taught was committed to writing until some four 
centuries after his death, making it difficult to know 
what constitutes an authentic sittra. The early tradition 
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considered as the authentic word of the Buddha those 
discourses recited by the Buddha’s attendant Ananda 
at the council that was convened shortly after the Bud- 
dha’s death. But the first accounts of this event (which 
is likely mythological) do not provide a list of titles. In 
the first centuries after the Buddha’s passing, various 
Buddhist schools arose, with overlapping but not iden- 
tical canons. Some four centuries after the Buddha's 
death, a new genre of texts (written rather than only 
recited) began to appear in India, a corpus that would 
come to be called the Mahayana sittras—the discourses 
of the “great vehicle” —works that offered a sometimes 
radical reinterpretation of buddhahood and of who 
will follow the path to its attainment. The authenticity 
of these works as the word of the Buddha was rejected 
by many Buddhist schools in ancient India, earning 
them the pejorative epithet “Hinayana” or “base 
vehicle” from the proponents of the Mahayana. Mod- 
ern scholars agree that, although the Mahayana sutras 
purport to be the words of the Buddha, they were 
composed long after his death. Still, because the 
Mahayana corpus is so large and so influential, espe- 
cially in China, Korea, Japan, and Tibet, scholars do 
not call these texts apocryphal, reserving that term for 
works yet a further remove from the Buddha: works 
composed beyond the borders of India that purport to 
be Indian works. 

The Lotus Stra is one of those Mahayana texts, 
calling itself a stitra, that is, a discourse of Sakyamuni 
Buddha, and devoting many of its pages to the attempt 
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to convince the reader of this, promising all manner of 
munificent rewards to those who believe and threaten- 
ing all manner of misery to those who do not. But 
many Mahayana sutras do this. Generations of readers 
of the Lotus Sutra, especially in the West, have com- 
plained about the Lotus Sitra’s incessant praise of it- 
self, so much so that it raises the question of whether 
the Lotus Siitra is so famous because it promotes itself 
so well, that it is a great work because it keeps saying 
that it is. Yet many Mahayana sutras praise themselves 
and extol the benefits of devotion to them, and yet 
none has achieved the lasting fame of the Lotus Siitra. 
Why is the Lotus Sitra so famous? This is one of the 
questions we will need to ponder. 

It is clearly a work of high literary quality. Its au- 
thors are unknown, but they were likely highly edu- 
cated Buddhist monks, fully at ease among the doc- 
trines and tropes of Buddhism as it existed in India at 
the time. This is certainly part of its appeal. In addi- 
tion, the Lotus Sitra has, if not a plot line, dramatic 
movement, provided in part by its many parables but 
also by the dramatic scenes that occur in the text, 
among the most powerful in all of Buddhist literature. 

At the same time, the Lotus Satra seems a perfect 
text fora reception history because it is obsessed about 
its own reception. It is like a book that responds to its 
reviewers within its own pages, not only answering 
their complaints but condemning them to hell for 
complaining. It seeks to proclaim a timeless truth, yet 
it is a historically self-conscious text that implicates 
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itself in history. This remarkable feature would have its 
own implications for the history of the Lotus Sitra it- 
self, especially in Japan. And so we must ask: Can a 
single work be both a literary masterpiece and a po- 
lemical tract? Not wanting a text that claims to be un- 
earthed, I chose a text filled with cracks and fissures, as 
if the earth had been rent by a giant pagoda breaking 
out from beneath the ground, as if the earth had been 
cracked open by thousands of princes digging them- 
selves out of their subterranean realm. 

Like all Buddhist sitras, however, the Lotus Sutra is 
important not only for what it says but for what it does 
and what can be done with it. In many ways, the Lotus 
Satra has been influential not so much for its semantic 
meaning, which for many has remained elusive. Tradi- 
tional commentators have been quick to cite the Bud- 
dha’s statement at the beginning of his discourse that 
“I have already attained the profound and subtle 
dharma that is incorruptible. Only I and the buddhas 
of the ten directions know this” (26).! We must there- 
fore also consider the Lotus Satra’s (for want of a bet- 
ter term) “ritual use.” Again, many of these are pre- 
scribed by the sutra itself; which repeatedly lists five 
pious deeds: preserving (also rendered as “keeping” 
and “upholding”), reading, reciting, explaining, and 
copying. 

With this in mind, in this book I will attempt to 
explain the Lotus Sitra, a work that seemed somehow 
aware of its own future, “in states unborn and accents 
yet unknown.” Yet this explanation must be different 
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from what the author(s) of the siitra intended by that 
term. My explanation, for example, will include the 
scholarly consensus that the author of the siitra was 
not the Buddha or his attendant Ananda, that the 
Lotus Siitra was in fact composed long after the Bud- 
dha’s death. From the point of view of the tradition, 
such a position is regarded as heretical, to be a case of 
“slandering the dharma.” One of the violations of the 
bodhisattva vows is to deny that the Mahayana is the 
word of the Buddha. 

Each fall for the last twenty years, I have taught a 
course at the University of Michigan called Introduc- 
tion to Buddhism. It is a large lecture course, with 
some four hundred students in recent years—what is 
known in the trade as “a lapel mike course.” One of the 
required books for the course is the Lotus Sitra; the 
students read the entire sutra. My lectures on the Lotus 
Siitra mark the beginning of the second half of the 
course, after the midterm. Prior to that, I have given 
ninety-minute lectures with the following titles: “Why 
Are We Here?” “The Buddhist Universe,’ “The Life of 
the Buddha, “The Four Truths,’ “The Order; “Nir- 
vana, “The Veneration of the Buddha,’ “Women and 
the Dharma,’ “Lay Practice” and “Meditation.” 

Many students do not feel comfortable asking ques- 
tions in a large lecture course, and so for many years I 
have used a sadly low-tech pedagogical tool that 
Jonathan Z. Smith told me about: the 3 x 5 index card. 
At the end of each class, the students take out a card 
and answer two questions: (1) What was the most 
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interesting thing you learned today? (2) What ques- 
tion would you like to ask? They put their name on the 
card, which I use to take attendance. I read the cards 
after the lecture, checking the first question to make 
sure that what they learned was something that I had 
in fact said. I also read their questions and select about 
ten of them, which I answer at the beginning of the 
next lecture as a way of providing a transition from one 
lecture to the next. 

The lectures on the Lotus Sdtra tend to provoke 
outrage. Among the things that students say they 
learned from lecture (despite the fact that I said noth- 
ing to this effect) are: “How one text completely 
changes the image of the Buddha from a truthful, 
good-hearted being, to a deceitful, sly teacher who 
lies in order to help our ignorance”; “Mahayana Bud- 
dhism makes me pretty sad. I feel like they just made 
up an easy way for everyone to feel special”; “Weird 
how so many people still practice the Mahayana since 
it is so outrageous and unbelievable”; “Is the rest of 
this class about the Mahayana teachings? It’s crazy 
how betrayed I feel after reading just a few chapters 
after about eleven lectures; can’t imagine how the ar- 
hats must have felt!”; “The Lotus Sitra’s venture into 
the more fanciful, and supernatural, in my mind, 
seems to delegitimize all the basic Buddhist princi- 
ples.” Among the questions they wrote on their cards 
were: “Why did people not turn on the Buddha after 
he admitted lying to them?”; “How can people accept 
the words of one monk who decided to write a text to 
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completely change Buddhism?”; “Are there any suspi- 
cions about any political or subversive motives behind 
the Lotus Satra?”; “It would seem that the Lotus Sitra 
is systematically disavowing all the basic principles of 
Buddhism that we have been taught. What is the mo- 
tive of the writers to do this?”; “If the Mahayana sutras 
aren't really Buddha's teachings, why are we learning 
about it?” 

In the course of the chapters that follow, we will 
have occasion to ponder these and other questions as 
we follow the Lotus Satra from India, to China, to 
Japan, to Europe, and to America. When we consider a 
religious text to be divine—whether it be a book of the 
Bible or a Buddhist sitra—we greatly delimit the 
thoughts we can think about it. There are many Bud- 
dhists today who consider the Lotus Siitra to be the 
word of the Buddha, that is, to have been spoken by 
the historical Buddha. Like most scholars of Bud- 
dhism, I do not. That does not, to my mind, in any way 
demean the text. In many ways it exalts it. For I see the 
Lotus Siitra, this work of such extravagant wonder and 
of such yearning plea, not as the product of a mind of 
confident omniscience and calm equanimity, long lib- 
erated from the mundane, but as the product of a mind 
that is human, all too human, dreaming of, yet far from 
reaching, that state in which the dense passions of the 
human have been destroyed. 


INTRODUCTION II 


Plot Summary 


CHAPTER I 


The Lotus Sitra begins, like so many Buddhist sitras, 
with the Buddha seated on Vulture Peak. He is sur- 
rounded by a huge audience of monks, nuns, and 
deities, many of whom are named; those names in- 
clude the most famous figures of the tradition. Also 
present is a huge audience of bodhisattvas. This imme- 
diately indicates that this is a Mahayana sutra, where 
the bodhisattva—one who has vowed to follow the 
long path to buddhahood—is extolled over the arhat, 
the ideal of the early Buddhist tradition, who follows a 
much shorter path to nirvana. 

The Buddha delivers a discourse, whose content is not 
described, and then enters a state of deep meditation. He 
emits a ray of light from between his eyes, illuminating 
all the realms to the east, from the highest heavens to the 
lowest hells. One of the bodhisattvas in the audience— 
Majfijusri, the bodhisattva of wisdom—reports that he 
once witnessed the same miracle in the far distant past, 
after which the Buddha of that age taught the Lotus 
Siitra. He thus speculates that Sakyamuni, the Buddha of 
the present age, is about to do the same. 


The Buddha now speaks, praising the wisdom of 
the buddhas, which he describes as superior to that of 
those who follow the path of the savaka (disciple) or 
pratyekabuddha (privately enlightened) to become ar- 
hats. He goes on to say that he has taught the dharma 
using skillful means (updya) in order that the beings of 
the world might overcome attachment. He addresses 
this statement to one of the arhats in the audience, in- 
deed, the wisest of the arhats, the monk Sariputra. The 
Buddha's statement is disconcerting to Sariputra; as an 
arhat, he is “one who has nothing further to learn.” 
And yet the Buddha is praising a wisdom beyond his 
comprehension and using a term—skillful means— 
that he had not heard before. 

The Buddha eventually agrees to explain what he 
has said, but before he can do so, five thousand mem- 
bers of the audience get up and walk out—a remark- 
able moment in a Buddhist text. Describing them as 
arrogant, the Buddha announces that he is now about 
to teach the “true dharma,’ the saddharma, which 
forms the first word in the Sanskrit title of the sutra. 
He explains that the buddhas appear in the world for 
one reason: to lead beings to buddhahood. In the past, 
he had taught three paths or “vehicles” (yama): the 
path of the svavaka that leads to the nirvana of the 
arhat, the path of the pratyekabuddha that leads to 
the nirvana of the arhat, and the path of the rare bodhi- 
sattva that leads to the distant state of buddhahood. 
However, those paths were skillful means. In fact, 
there is only one path, one vehicle (ekayana): the path 
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to buddhahood, the buddha vehicle (buddhayana).' 
He explains that if he had revealed this single path 
from the beginning, many would have felt incapable of 
following it. Therefore, he devised a skillful method to 
accommodate them, teaching a shorter and simpler 
path, the path to the nirvana of the arhat. Now, he is 
revealing that there is only one path and that that path 
is available to all. 

The Lotus Sitra is famous for its seven parables (or 
eight in some versions). Four will be discussed here. 
The first and most famous is the parable of the burning 
house in Chapter Three. The house of a kind father 
catches on fire while his children are playing inside. 
When they ignore their father’s pleas to escape, he tells 
them that outside the house there are three carts await- 
ing them: one pulled by a sheep; one, by a deer; and 
one, by an ox. This promise causes the children to leave 
the house, where they find a single cart, drawn by an 
ox. The Buddha explains that the burning house is 
samsara, the realm of rebirth; he is the father, and the 
children are the sentient beings of the universe, so ab- 
sorbed in the world that they ignore its dangers. 
Knowing the predilections and capacities of sentient 
beings, the Buddha lures them to various paths to es- 
cape samsara by offering them something that appeals 
to their limited aspirations. However, this is his skillful 
method. When they have set out on that path, or even 
reached its final destination, he reveals that there is 
only one path and one goal, far superior to what he 


had taught before: the single vehicle to buddhahood. 
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This inspiring revelation is followed by a grim de- 
scription of the fate that awaits those who reject the 
Lotus Sitra and who disparage those who follow it. 
After they die, they will be reborn in hell, and when 
they are subsequently reborn as humans, they will suf- 
fer all manner of maladies. 

The Buddha’s revelation of the single vehicle causes 
the great arhats, beginning with Sariputra, to request 
prophecies of their future buddhahood, something 
that all bodhisattvas must receive to proceed on the 
path to buddhahood. They explain that up until this 
point, they were unaware that they were worthy to fol- 
low that path, illustrating this with the parable of the 
prodigal son who leaves home, during which time his 
father amasses great wealth. When the son eventually 
returns, he feels unworthy to claim his birthright, and 
his father must employ a series of stratagems to con- 
vince him of his destiny. 

The Buddha's skillful means are illustrated yet again 
with the parable of the conjured city. Here a group of 
travelers set out on a long journey in search of treasure, 
led by a guide. They become discouraged along the 
way and decide to turn back, but the guide tells them 
that there is a city just ahead. After they have rested in 
the city and regained their resolve, the guide tells them 
that he had conjured the city and that the treasure lies 
ahead. Here, the Buddha is the guide, and the treasure 
is buddhahood. If the Buddha had explained from the 
outset how long the path to buddhahood was, many 
would not seek it. He therefore inspires beings to seek 
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the nirvana of the arhat. Yet, when they reach it, he 
explains that it is an illusion and that the true goal 
lies ahead. 

Woven throughout the siitra are what might be 
called strategies of legitimation. The Buddha recounts 
numerous stories from the far distant past, before past 
events described in the earlier tradition. These ac- 
counts describe the Lotus Satra being taught long ago 
in distant universes, with the members of the ancient 
audience, including the Buddha while he was a 
bodhisattva, now appearing in the present. If the Lotus 
Stitra was taught long ago, it cannot be a modern in- 
novation, something that Buddhism has traditionally 
condemned. Also found throughout the sittra are vari- 
ous prophecies and promises of the glories that await 
the devotees of the Lotus, even if that devotion takes 
such simple forms as reciting a single verse of the sutra, 
offering flowers to the text, or just joining one’s hands 
in reverence. Those beneficent admonitions are some- 
times paired with warnings, and not only of the fate 
that awaits those who fail to acknowledge that the 
Lotus Siitra is the word of the Buddha. In Chapter 
Ten, for example, the Buddha warns that devotees of 
the Lotus will face mockery and disparagement after 
he has passed into nirvana. 

Chapter Eleven contains one of the most fantastic 
(in the original sense of that word) scenes in Buddhist 
literature. The traditional structure that houses the 
relics of the Buddha is the st#pa (from which the Eng- 
lish word zope derives), a large mound. According to 
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the traditional account of his final days, the Buddha 
instructed his disciples to cremate his body and place 
his remains in a stipa. Over the course of the history 
of Buddhism in India, such reliquaries became increas- 
ingly elaborate, taking the form of the pagoda in East 
Asia and the chedi in Thailand. 

As the chapter opens, a massive stiipa, miles high and 
miles wide, emerges from the earth and floats in the air 
above the assembly. A voice inside is heard praising the 
Lotus Siitra. At the request of his disciples, the Buddha 
rises into the air and opens the door of the stiipa to re- 
veal not relics but a living buddha, named Prabhitaratna, 
who explains that he vowed long ago that after his pas- 
sage into nirvana, wherever the Lotus Sitra is taught, 
his stapa would appear there. He then invites the Bud- 
dha to sit beside him. This image of two buddhas seated 
side by side inside a stiipa would be widely depicted in 
Buddhist art over the centuries. Among the doctrinal 
revelations that this scene intimates is that a buddha 
does not die after he passes into nirvana. 

Women play minor roles in the Lotus. Among the 
many arhats to whom the Buddha offers prophecies of 
future buddhahood are two nuns: his stepmother, 
Mahaprajapati, and his wife, Yasodhara. The most fa- 
mous scene involving a female occurs in Chapter 
Twelve, in which the bodhisattva Mafjusri introduces 
an eight-year-old aga princess (often depicted as half 
human, half snake) and says that she will attain 
buddhahood. When Sariputra disputes this, saying 


that women have five obstructions that prevent their 
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attainment of buddhahood, the dga princess instan- 
taneously achieves buddhahood, but only after first 
turning into a male. 

Billions of bodhisattvas had arrived from other uni- 
verses to witness the stiipa that emerged from the 
earth. At the beginning of Chapter Fifteen, they vol- 
unteer to remain in this world to preserve and pro- 
mote the Lotus after the Buddha has passed into 
nirvana. The Buddha politely declines, saying that 
there are sufficient bodhisattvas from his own world 
for the task. At that point, another remarkable scene 
occurs, as billions of golden bodhisattvas emerge from 
beneath the earth. When the bodhisattva Maitreya 
asks who these bodhisattvas are, the Buddha explains 
that they are his disciples, whom he placed on the path 
to buddhahood aeons ago. Maitreya is puzzled by this 
because he knows that the Buddha only achieved en- 
lightenment forty years ago. 

It is at this point that the Buddha makes the second 
great revelation of the Lotus Sutra (the first being that 
there is only one vehicle). In the next chapter, the Bud- 
dha explains that the world believes that he was born 
as a prince, left the palace in search of enlightenment, 
practiced austerities for six years, and achieved buddha- 
hood near the city of Gaya. In fact, he achieved bud- 
dhahood incalculable aeons ago, and the life story that 
is so well known is yet another case of his skillful 
means; he was enlightened all the time, yet feigned 
those deeds to inspire the world. Not only was he en- 
lightened long ago, his passage into nirvana is not 
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imminent. His lifespan is immeasurable: “I abide for- 
ever without entering parinirvana” (233). 

This occasions yet another parable, that of the physi- 
cian father. The sons of a physician have taken a poison 
that has driven them mad, such that they refuse to take 
the antidote that he prepares. He thus leaves the city and 
has a messenger return to tell his sons that he has died. 
The shock of the news returns them to their senses, and 
they take the antidote. The father then returns home. 
Here, the Buddha is the father. If the beings of the world 
knew that he would always be available to teach the 
path, there would be no urgency to their practice. By 
pretending to pass into nirvana, the Buddha causes 
them to see that the world is a place of distress that must 
be escaped. In reality, however, this world is a buddha 
field, a pure land. As the Buddha says, “Although my 
pure land never decays, the sentient see it as ravaged by 
fire and torn with anxiety and distress... . To the de- 
luded and unenlightened I say that I have entered 
nirvana, although in fact I am really here” (238-239). 

The remainder of the stitra is devoted to enumerat- 
ing the many benefits that await those who honor the 
Lotus Sittra and the sad fate that awaits those who dis- 
parage it. Although the sttra has twenty-eight chap- 
ters, it appears to end with Chapter Twenty-Two, when 
the Buddha exhorts his disciples to spread the teaching, 
after which they return to their abodes. As will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, scholars speculate that this 
was the final chapter of an earlier version of the Lotus, 
with the last six chapters being interpolations. 
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Several of those chapters seem to be designed to 
promote the worship of bodhisattvas mentioned in 
early chapters, two of whom deserve special mention. 
The first is Bhaisajyaraja (Medicine King). The Bud- 
dha explains that as a bodhisattva in a previous life, he 
honored a previous buddha by ingesting oils, soaking 
his robes in oil, and setting himself on fire, with his 
body illuminating billions of worlds for twelve hun- 
dred years. As we shall see in chapter 3, monks in 
China would follow his example, their bodies burning 
for considerably shorter periods. 

Although Chapter Twenty-Five is regarded as an in- 
terpolation, it is in many ways the most famous chapter 
in the Lotus Sutra, widely memorized and circulated 
independently. It is devoted to the most famous 
bodhisattva in Buddhism, Avalokitesvara: the “Lord 
Who Looks Down” in Sanskrit, rendered as the “Per- 
ceiver of the Sounds of the World” in Chinese, with 
both versions of the name suggesting his compassion in 
responding to those in need. Here, the salvation that he 
offers is not only spiritual but also physical, rescuing 
those who are drowning, attacked by demons, beset by 
bandits, and thrown in prison. If a woman is childless, 
he will provide a child. This bodhisattva has the power 
to appear in any form. As we shall see in chapter 3, there 
are many stories of Avalokitesvara disguising himself to 
benefit those in need. 

With some sense of the contents of the text, let us 
turn now to its history in India, the land of its birth. 
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The Lotus Sutra in India 


CHAPTER 2 


There has been a great deal of philological research on 
the Lotus Siitra, much of it by Japanese scholars of San- 
skrit. Based on this research, the general scholarly con- 
sensus is that the Lotus Satra took shape in four phases 
(described here using the chapter numbers in Kuma- 
rajivas translation plus the Devadatta Chapter in- 
serted as Chapter Twelve’). 

In the first phase the verses in Chapter Two through 
Chapter Nine were composed. This would be the earli- 
est version of the Lotus Siitra. In the second phase, the 
prose portions were added to those same chapters. In 
the third phase, Chapter One was added, as well as 
Chapter Ten through Chapter Twenty-Two (with the 
exception of Chapter Twelve). In the fourth and final 
phase, the remaining portions of the Lotus Siitra as we 
have it today were added: Chapter Twenty-Three 
through Chapter Twenty-Seven, as well as Chapter 
Twelve, the Devadatta Chapter, with Chapter Twenty- 
Eight added at some later date. Scholars speculate that 
the text evolved over a period of some three centuries, 
with the chapters of the first phase appearing between 


100 and 50 B.C.E. and the text as we have it today 
completed as late as 220 C.E.’ 

The Lotus Siitra is often regarded as the quintessen- 
tial Mahayana sitra, primarily for its proclamation of a 
single vehicle that will transport all sentient beings to 
buddhahood. This fame, however, derives almost en- 
tirely from East Asia. What was its fate in India, the 
land of its origin? The fact that it seems to have evolved 
over a period of some three centuries indicates that it 
was a significant work in India during the period of the 
composition of many of the Mahayana sitras. A series 
of authors saw fit to expand its central chapters in a 
variety of ways and to append chapters at the end that 
seem to be freestanding works, chapters that bear little 
direct relation to the portion that ends with Chapter 
Twenty-Two. There are, however, other ways to gauge 
the importance of a Buddhist text. 

Our knowledge of Indian Buddhism is more lim- 
ited than our knowledge of Buddhism in China, Japan, 
or Tibet, for example. This is due in part to history, 
with Buddhism essentially disappearing from the In- 
dian subcontinent by the fourteenth century after 
many centuries of decline, ending a monastic tradition 
that could preserve its own history. It is also due in 
part to climate; most Buddhist stitras were written on 
palm leaves or tree bark that was brittle, susceptible to 
both fire and water. One measure of a text’s impor- 
tance, therefore, is the simple fact of its survival. Bud- 
dhist texts mention works that are no longer extant, 
and many famous texts have been lost in the original 
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Sanskrit and preserved only in Chinese and Tibetan 
translations. 

Numerous manuscripts and fragments of the Lotus 
Sitra survive, with the oldest manuscript, perhaps dat- 
ing from the seventh century, discovered in Gilgit in 
far northeast Pakistan in 1931. However, most of these 
manuscripts have been discovered beyond the borders 
of what is today the country of India: in Pakistan, 
Central Asia, and Nepal. Based on the survival of more 
than thirty Sanskrit manuscripts or manuscript frag- 
ments and the evidence of the expansion of the text 
over a period of at least two centuries, it is clear that 
the Lotus Siétra was not an obscure work in India.* 
Further evidence of this is found in modern Nepal. 
The one unbroken Sanskrit tradition of Indian Bud- 
dhism is that of the Newar community in the Kath- 
mandu Valley of Nepal, a largely Hindu country. 
There, the Buddhist community reveres nine texts, 
called the navadharma, or nine dharmas, a grouping 
that seems to have originated in Nepal and was not in- 
herited from India. They are all Mahayana sitras. One 
sign of the persistence of the Lotus Siitra over the his- 
tory of Indian Buddhism is the presence of the Lotus 
Sutra among the nine. As we will see in chapter s, it 
was from the Newar community that Brian Hodgson 
of the British East India Company procured the copy 
of the sitra that he sent to Eugene Burnouf in Paris. 
Indeed, the number of surviving manuscripts and 
manuscript fragments of the Lotus Siitra suggests that 
the text was copied often, that the sutra’s rather 
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relentless exhortation that it be copied was in fact 
heeded. Copying, like recitation, does not, however, 
necessarily entail study or even comprehension. The 
Lotus Siitra’s influence on Buddhist thought, at least 
in India, is thus more difficult to gauge. 

One measure would be the frequency of its citation. 
Here, modern scholars often look to two Indian texts, 
composed several centuries apart, in an effort to deter- 
mine a sitra’s influence. The first is the Compendium of 
Siitras (Sitrasamuccaya) traditionally attributed to the 
great master Nagarjuna, although his authorship is 
questionable. His dates are uncertain (according to the 
Tibetan tradition, he lived for six hundred years), but 
scholars generally place him in the second century C.E. 
The work is a compendium of passages from sixty- 
eight texts, primarily Mahayana sitras, organized 
under thirteen topics, most of which deal with the 
great rarity, and hence value, of a particular person or 
event. These include the rarity of encountering a bud- 
dha, the rarity of human birth, the rarity of great com- 
passion toward sentient beings, the rarity of beings 
who have faith in the parinirvana of the Buddha, and 
so on. There is also a section explaining that the bodhi- 
sattva should not practice the profound without skillful 
means. Four passages from the Lotus Siitra appear in 
the text. In the chapter on the rarity of a buddha’s ap- 
pearance there is a passage from Chapter Sixteen of 
the sutra on the lifespan of the Tathagata (234). There 
are two passages quoted in the chapter on the rarity of 
beings who have faith in the parinirvana of the 
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Buddha; the first is from the parable of the blind man 
in Chapter Five of the sittra,* and the second is from 
Chapter Sixteen on the lifespan of the Tathagata (233). 
Finally, a passage from Chapter Two of the Lotus (31) 
is cited in the chapter on the rarity of beings who have 
faith in the single vehicle. 

Twenty-eight sutras are cited only once; the 
Bodhisattva Basket (Bodhisattvapitaka), which is no 
longer extant, is cited eight times. Among famous 
sitras, the Teaching of Vimalakirti (Vimalakirtinirdesa) 
is cited seven times, the Descent into Lanka is cited 
four times, the Diamond Sitra (Vajracchedika) is 
cited twice, and the unspecified Prajiaparamita is 
cited nine times. It is difficult to know what signifi- 
cance to draw from this. The number of citations is 
governed to a great extent by the topic that is being 
supported by the citation, although many of the thir- 
teen topics are mentioned in the Lotus Sitra. In the 
event that the Compendium of Siitras was compiled by 
Nagarjuna, it may have been written at a time before 
the sutra had reached its final form. 

The sutra would have long reached its final form be- 
fore it was cited in the other famous compendium, the 
Compendium of Training (Siksasamuccaya) by the 
eighth-century scholar Santideva, author of the re- 
nowned Enteringinto the Bodhisattva Deeds (Bodhicar- 
yavatara). It is built around twenty-seven stanzas on 
central elements of a bodhisattva’s training, including 
the aspiration to enlightenment (bodhicitta), the six 
perfections (paramita), the worship of buddhas and 
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bodhisattvas, the benefits of renunciation, and so on. 
For each of these verses, Santideva provides his own 
prose commentary supported by citations from pri- 
marily Mahayana sitras. He cites a total of ninety- 
seven texts, a number of which are no longer extant. 
Santideva cites three passages from the Lotus Sutra, 
compared, for example, with two from the 
Astasahasrikaprajhaparamita and two from the 
Lankavatarasiitra. Among the most cited sitras are 
the Aksayamatinirdesa (eighteen citations), the 
Uerapariprecha (twenty citations), the Dharmasamegiti 
(eighteen citations), and the Ratnamegha (twenty- 
four citations). 

The first of three passages from the Lotus Sitra 
cited by Santideva is found in the third chapter of his 
text, which is concerned with avoiding ill-willed peo- 
ple. It is the lengthy passage from Chapter Fourteen 
(“Ease in Practice”) in which the Buddha declares that 
the preacher of the Lotus Stra should not mix with 
such people as kings, ministers, followers of other reli- 
gions, drunks, wrestlers, clowns, jugglers, and out- 
castes (203-204). The second passage occurs in the 
fourth chapter, where Santideva is explaining that it is 
inappropriate to feel contempt for any living being, 
even those who have not set out on the path to enlight- 
enment. It is therefore all the more inappropriate to 
show contempt to those on the path. He then illus- 
trates all of the small things that are signs that one is on 
the path to buddhahood with the lengthy passage 
from Chapter Two where it says that children who 
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make stupas out of piles of dirt will become buddhas 
(39-40). The third passage is found in the nineteenth 
and final chapter of Santideva’s text, about how the 
bodhisattva increases his merit by constantly seeking 
the welfare of others. The passage is from Chapter 
Fourteen, where the Buddha explains how a bodhisat- 
tva should teach the dharma (drawn from the verses at 
205-207).° 

A third compendium of sutras, and perhaps the last 
composed in India, is the Great Compendium of Siitras 
(Mahdasitrasamuccaya) by the eleventh-century Ben- 
gali master Atisa. It cites the Lotus Sétra once; it is the 
first of the passages cited by Santideva in the Compen- 
dium of Training but is longer than the passage cited 
there. 

The Japanese scholar Mochizuki Kaie has made an 
exhaustive study of passages from the Lotus Siitra in 
Indian texts and found it cited, in addition to the three 
compendia discussed above, in twenty-one texts.° The 
most citations (twenty-three) occur in the Dazhidu 
lun (Mahaprajnaparamitasastra), traditionally as- 
cribed to Nagarjuna; scholars reject this attribution 
(the text is preserved only in Chinese), with some 
speculating that it was composed in Central Asia. 
Quotations from the Lotus Sutra in works of more 
clearly Indian origin are far more sparse, and it is un- 
clear when such citations occur whether the author 
had a copy of the sittra before him, whether he was cit- 
ing it from another Indian treatise, or whether the pas- 
sage was known by heart. The great majority of Indian 
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works that cite the Lotus Saitra do so in support of or 
in opposition to a single point: the stitra’s declaration 
of a single vehicle. This doctrine would be a point of 
controversy between the two major Mahayana schools, 
the Madhyamaka and Yogacara (with the former up- 
holding this doctrine and the latter rejecting it), as will 
be discussed below. 

An additional measure of the doctrinal influence of 
a sutra is the number of commentaries that were writ- 
ten on it. There is only one on the Lotus Sitra, attrib- 
uted to the great Yogacara master Vasubandhu (him- 
self said to be a convert from the sravaka vehicle to the 
Mahayana). Although the text was probably com- 
posed in India, its attribution to Vasubandhu has been 
questioned, since no Sanskrit manuscripts or Tibetan 
translations are known.’ There are far more commen- 
taries on the various perfection of wisdom sitras, with 
eight on the Heart Sutra alone. One might argue that 
the lack of scholastic attention to the Lotus Sitra in 
India is due to its dearth of explicit philosophical con- 
tent; the famous term emptiness (Sunyata) rarely oc- 
curs, for example. The sitra is also of little importance 
in Tibet, cited primarily in debates (discussed below) 
on whether there is one final vehicle or three final ve- 
hicles. A commentary on the Lotus Sitra is preserved 
in the Tibetan Buddhist canon, ascribed to Prthivi- 
bandhu. This commentary, however, is a translation 
not from Sanskrit but from Chinese. Prthivibandhu 
(Sai rtsa lag in Tibetan) is Kuiji (632-682), the famous 
disciple of Xuanzang; the Tibetan translation renders 
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only part of Kuiji’s commentary, ending with Chapter 
Eleven. Indeed, the Lotus Siitra’s lack of doctrine would 
not explain why it is among the most commented upon 
sutras in East Asian Buddhism. 

There is a popular misconception, perpetuated by 
textbooks on Buddhism, that with the rise of what has 
come to be called the Mahayana, the earlier form of 
Buddhism, the “Hinayana,” withered and died in 
India, to survive only in the form of the Theravada in 
Sri Lanka and later in Southeast Asia. This misconcep- 
tion derives from the inference that because the 
Mahayana became the dominant form of Buddhism in 
China, Korea, Japan, and Tibet, it must also have been 
so in India. This is false. The Mahayana was not in the 
beginning, or perhaps ever, a single movement in 
India. What is called the Mahayana began with the 
composition of disparate texts, each claiming to be 
the word of the Buddha, each claiming to represent 
the Buddha’s supreme teaching. The Lotus Sitra is 
only the most famous of many such books. 

Still, it was clearly the dream of the authors of the 
Lotus Siitra that the teachings of the single vehicle to 
buddhahood would, like the beautiful cart pulled by 
the great white ox, be chosen by all. But it is also clear 
from the sutra that this did not occur over the period 
of the sittra’s composition; otherwise there would not 
be so many cautions about the difficulty of preaching 
the sittra after the Buddha’s demise and so many warn- 
ings about (and threats against) those who will deni- 
grate the sutra. Nor did this dream ever come true in 
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India; those schools that rejected the Mahayana sitras 
as the word of the Buddha are often referred to by 
scholars as the “mainstream schools” of Buddhism, a 
term that suggests that the Mahayana was an offshoot 
that remained always on the margins. These schools, 
that is, those that do not accept the Mahayana sutras as 
the word of the Buddha, persisted throughout the his- 
tory of Buddhism in India, and they continued to de- 
nounce the Mahayana sutras and their teachings. 

Such denunciations were considered serious enough 
that Mahayana authors felt compelled to address them. 
Indeed, a standard component of Mahayana treatises 
from the time of Nagarjuna to the time of the last cen- 
turies of Buddhism in India is a defense of the 
Mahayana siittras as the word of the Buddha (buddha- 
vacana). In some versions of the bodhisattva’s vows, it 
is a transgression not to affirm their authenticity; the 
mention of such a transgression among the vows is a 
clear indication that in India there were many who 
committed it. 

Mahayana authors also had to face more specific 
charges. Thus, in a work called the Blaze of Reasoning 
(Tarkajvala), by the Mahayana author Bhaviveka 
(ca. 500-570), we find a list of perversions of the 
dharma, perversions that, according to the sravakas, 
serve as proof that the Mahayana is not the word of the 
Buddha. In this list are several that are prominent in 
the Lotus Sitra. First, by teaching that the Tathagata is 
permanent, the Mahayana contradicts the dictum that 
all conditioned phenomena are impermanent. Second, 
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because the Mahayana teaches that the Buddha did 
not pass into nirvana, it suggests that nirvana is not 
the final state of peace. Third, the Mahayana contains 
prophecies that the great sravakas (the Hinayana dis- 
ciples) will become buddhas. Fourth, the Mahayana 
belittles the arhats. Fifth, the Mahayana perverts the 
entire teaching by claiming that Sakyamuni was an em- 
anation. Therefore, the ‘nivakas conclude, “the Bud- 
dha did not set forth the Mahayana; it was created by 
beings who were certainly demonic in order to deceive 
the obtuse and those with evil minds.”* These are al- 
most the exact words that the Lotus Saitra predicts will 
be used by its opponents: “All of these monks here 
teach heretical doctrines because they are greedy for 
profit! They have fabricated this siitra to deceive the 
people of the world, and they explain this sitra out of 
desire for fame!” (198). 

One of the many elements that suggest that the 
Lotus Siitra is one of the early Mahayana sitras is its 
concern, almost to the point of obsession, with its re- 
ception. The authors of the sutra are clearly concerned 
about their audience and seek to counter all criticism, 
criticism that was likely expressed over the decades of 
the siitra’s composition. Despite its confident procla- 
mations of a single vehicle, the salvation of all sentient 
beings, and the limitless lifespan of the Buddha, its 
dominant mood is less one of triumph than one of 
anxiety. In Chapter One, Maitreya, supposedly the 
most advanced of bodhisattvas, worries that the Bud- 
dha has performed a miracle that he has never seen 
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before. In Chapter Two, Sariptura and the other arhats 
worry that, although they have reached the end of the 
path, the Buddha is praising something called “skillful 
means.” In that same chapter, the Buddha recounts 
that immediately after his enlightenment, he worried 
that no one would be able to understand the teaching 
of one vehicle. He thus decided to immediately pass 
into nirvana but then decided that if he taught three 
vehicles, beings would be able to understand. In Chap- 
ter Three, the father in the parable of the burning 
house is beside himself with fear that his children will 
die in the fire and, finding no other means to save 
them, devises the stratagem of the three carts. In the 
parable of the prodigal son in Chapter Four, the son 
lives in constant fear of being arrested and punished. 
In the parable of the conjured city in Chapter Seven, 
the travelers become exhausted and frightened and 
want to turn back. In the parable of the jewel in the 
cloak, the man suffers all manner of hardship, not 
knowing that there was a jewel hidden in his garment 
all along. In Chapter Fifteen, Maitreya worries that it 
would have been impossible in the forty years since his 
enlightenment for the Buddha to have taught the bil- 
lions of bodhisattvas who have emerged from the 
earth. In the parable of the physician father in Chapter 
Sixteen, the father worries that his sons will not take 
his antidote for the poison they have ingested. 

Behind all of these worries in the plots of the vari- 
ous parables and the scenes of the sutra, there is a sin- 
gle historical worry that the Lotus Satra must address: 
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If the Mahayana is the superior teaching, why had it 
not been evident earlier? The constant declarations 
that the Lotus Satra had been taught in the distant 
past by previous buddhas are meant to address this 
question. The Lotus Sitra is not new; it is ancient, so 
ancient that its ancient expositions could only be re- 
called by bodhisattvas such as Mafjusri and by the 
Buddha himself. 

And there is another worry: If the Mahayana is the 
Buddha’s true teaching, why has it not been embraced 
by all? It is to answer this qualm that several of the par- 
ables are directed. Some of them place the fault with 
the disciples themselves. Thus, in the parable of the 
prodigal son, a wayward son is prevented from enjoy- 
ing his birthright by his own insecurity, content to 
shovel manure in his father’s stable when great riches 
await him with his father’s blessing. The son is like the 
Hinayana disciple, so spiritually parsimonious and in- 
secure that he is satisfied with the meager attainment 
of nirvana, intimidated by the expanse of the 
Mahayana path to buddhahood. In the parable of the 
hidden jewel, a man falls asleep drunk in the house ofa 
friend who, unbeknownst to him, sews a jewel into the 
hem of his garment. The man awakes and goes on his 
way, only to suffer great poverty and hardship. He en- 
counters his friend, who reveals the jewel, that he was 
endowed with great wealth all the while. In the same 
way, the disciples of the Buddha have constant access 
to the path to supreme enlightenment but are unaware 
of it; they are bodhisattvas unaware of their true 
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identity. Again, the Buddha compares his teaching with 
the rainfall that descends without discrimination on the 
earth. That this rain causes some seeds to grow into 
flowers and some to grow into great trees implies no dif- 
ferentiation in the rain but, rather, is due to the capaci- 
ties of the seeds that it nurtures. Thus, the teaching of 
the Buddha is ever of a single flavor but benefits beings 
ina variety of ways according to their capacity. The Bud- 
dha knows the abilities and dispositions of his disciples 
and causes them to hear his dharma in a way most suit- 
able to them. The implication is that the Hinayana dis- 
ciples have not aspired to the Mahayana because they 
lack the capacity to do so; the fault is theirs. 

This lesser capacity of the Hinayana is suggested in 
yet another parable (one that is not found in the most 
famous Chinese version): that of the blind man who 
denies the existence of the sun and the moon. A wise 
physician cures him of his blindness, and the man sees 
his error but becomes convinced that he has now seen 
all there is to see, denying the superior vision of those 
endowed with the power of clairvoyance. He is finally 
convinced to undertake the meditative practice that 
will result in the attainment of such supernormal 
powers and eventually comes to see that his new sight 
was indeed limited in its sphere. The Buddha com- 
pares the blind man with ignorant sentient beings who 
are restored to sight by the great physician, the Buddha 
himself. Having effected the extinction of all suffering 
by traversing the Hinayana path, they complacently 
believe that their vision is complete. It is only then that 
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the Buddha challenges them to attain an even deeper 
insight by following the Mahayana path. 

These parables all imply the provisional existence of 
the Hinayana nirvana for those disciples who tempo- 
rarily lack the capacity to follow the Mahayana path to 
buddhahood. However, the Lotus Siatra employs a 
more radical strategy of authorization, suggesting in its 
more famous parables that the Hinayana nirvana is but 
a fiction. The oft-cited parable of the burning house 
and the parable of the conjured city reveal that the 
nirvana they had attained was but an illusion. Thus, the 
claim to legitimacy of the earlier tradition is usurped by 
the Mahayana by explaining that the Buddha did not, 
in fact, mean what he said, that there is no such thing as 
the path of the arhat, no such thing as nirvana. There is 
only the Mahayana, which the Buddha intentionally 
misrepresents out of his compassionate understanding 
that there are many among his disciples who are inca- 
pable of assimilating so far-reaching a vision. 

And thus, in addition to the many moments of 
worry in the narrative, the sitra also seems obsessed 
with lies, particularly with being accused of lying. Did 
the father lie when he said that there were three carts 
when there was only one? Did the Buddha lie when he 
said that there are three vehicles when there is only 
one? Did the physician lie when he sent back a messen- 
ger to tell his sons that he had died? Did the Buddha 
lie when he said that he would pass into parinirvana? 

The consistent appeal to deception in the parables 
is a strategy of validation. In the parable of the blind 
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man, in the parable of the prodigal son, in the parable 
of the burning house, in the parable of the physician, 
and in the parable of the conjured city, there is one 
character who deceives another, yet in each case the 
deceit results ultimately in the benefit of the deceived. 
When the Buddha asks whether he (or the character 
he represents in the parable) had lied, the answer is al- 
ways no. 

In the parables, one character deceives another. The 
deceived character is eventually saved by the deceit 
and brought to understand the truth. The Buddha 
then identifies the correspondences between the char- 
acters in the parable and their representatives in the 
audience of the Lotus in such a way as to simultane- 
ously countenance and denigrate the previous tradi- 
tion: as beneficial to those unable to see the truth and 
as a deception the Buddha was forced to commit. The 
followers of the early tradition are both belittled for 
their inability to see the Buddha for who he actually is 
and triumphantly welcomed to that new vision. As the 
authors of the Mahayana sutras composed new works, 
the old could not simply be made to disappear, like the 
conjured city; it had to be integrated into the narrative 
of the tradition, but as story, recognized as story, a tale 
told to teach children. 

Perhaps the text is fraught with anxiety because its 
message—of a single vehicle and an eternal Buddha— 
is so radical. Indeed, the sutra is filled with predictions 
of rejection, promises to help those who persevere, and 
horrific threats against those who reject the Lotus 
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Sutra. These predictions of rejection are likely descrip- 
tions of the rejection suffered by the authors and devo- 
tees of the original text, whatever that text might have 
been. Such rejection, especially of the siitra’s declara- 
tion of a single vehicle, would continue throughout 
the history of Buddhism in India. 

I noted above the widespread misconception that, 
beginning some four centuries after the Buddha's 
death, the Mahayana came to be the dominant form of 
Buddhism in India, overshadowing the earlier tradi- 
tion. There is a second misconception about the 
Mahayana. It is that the Lotus Sitra’s most famous 
declaration—that there is but one vehicle and that all 
sentient beings will one day achieve buddhahood— 
carried the day and became standard Mahayana doc- 
trine. This misconception derives from the great influ- 
ence of the Lotus Satra, and of its one vehicle doctrine, 
in East Asia and Tibet. Again, this is false. 

There were two major Mahayana philosophical 
schools in India, the Madhyamaka, associated with 
Nagarjuna and his followers, and the Yogacara, associ- 
ated with Asaga and his followers. The Madhyamaka 
did indeed hold that there was ultimately but one ve- 
hicle and that even arhats would eventually set out on 
the bodhisattva path and would achieve buddha- 
hood.’ The Yogacara, however, upheld the earlier cate- 
gory of the three vehicles—the svavaka vehicle, the 
pratyekabuddha vehicle, and the bodhisattva vehicle— 
the same vehicles that the Buddha famously declares as 
mere expedients in the parable of the burning house. 
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The Yogacara also maintained the category of the 
arbat and the arhat’s nirvana, the final state of cessa- 
tion of mind and body and the end of all suffering and 
rebirth, that is, the nirvana that the Buddha declares as 
a mere expedient in the parable of the conjured city. 
The Yogacara, a Mahayana school, thus rejects two of 
the most famous tenets of the most famous of the 
Mahayana sitras. How is this possible? 

As a Mahayana school, the Yogacara held that the 
Mahayana sitras were the word of the Buddha. Thus, 
to reject the teaching of one vehicle, they could not 
claim, as did the mainstream schools, that the Buddha 
never said that there was one vehicle. For the Yogacara, 
the Buddha did teach this. In order to reject the teach- 
ing of one vehicle, they needed a different argument. 
In one of the great doctrinal ironies in the history of 
Buddhist thought, they explained that the Buddha 
said it but that he didn’t really mean it. Updya, it seems, 
is a double-edged sword. 

As we have seen, the Lotus Sutra dealt with the 
presence of the earlier Buddhist tradition by subsum- 
ing it. The three vehicles, the arhat, and the arhat’s 
nirvana were all provisional teachings for those not yet 
ready for the Lotus and its revelation that there is but 
one vehicle whereby all beings will become buddhas. 
As the sutra reveals, the nirvana attained by the great 
arhats of the past is but an illusion, like the city conjured 
by the wise guide. The Yogacara, however, took a differ- 
ent view of the arhats. Rather than attempting to appro- 
priate them into the Mahayana path, they allowed the 
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arhats to remain forever in the extinction of their 
nirvana, never to emerge. That is, employing a differ- 
ent strategy for denigrating the earlier tradition than 
that found in the Lotus Siitra, Yogacara savants such as 
Asanga conceded the extinction of the arhat upon 
death. Rather than pursuing the strategy of incorpora- 
tion that we see in the Lotus, in which the arhats are 
kidnapped, as it were, and loaded onto the Great Ve- 
hicle, the Yogacara allowed the arhats their petty goal 
and abandoned them to the solitude that they seek, 
and which the Mahayana scorns, a nirvana that is a sol- 
itary and passive state of eternal peace. However, in 
order to maintain these positions, it was necessary for 
the Yogacara to explain, and explain away, the Lotus 
Siitra’s declaration of a single vehicle. This would re- 
quire some hermeneutical machinations. 

The Yogacara commentators argued that when the 
Buddha spoke of “one vehicle? he did not intend it to 
be taken literally. He was using it instead as a meta- 
phor. In the tradition of Buddhist scriptural interpre- 
tation, siitras, and specific statements within sutras, are 
divided into two classes: the definitive (nitartha) and 
provisional (zeyartha). Although there is extensive 
discussion by Buddhist exegetes of the meaning of 
these two terms and what they encompass, at the most 
basic level they refer to statements that can be taken 
literally and statements that require interpretation in 
order for their intended meaning to be evident. Even 
texts as famous as the Dhammapada have such provi- 
sional statements; when it says in the fifth verse of the 
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twenty-first chapter that the Brahman kills his father, 
his mother, and the two warrior kings, it means that the 
arhat destroys craving, conceit, and the views of eter- 
nalism and annihilation. The categories of the defini- 
tive and the provisional receive extensive use in 
Mahayana scholasticism, where they are used to explain 
the earlier teachings; for devotees of the Lotus, when 
the Buddha said that there were three vehicles, he did 
not really mean it: it was a provisional teaching. 

The Yogacara commentators argue in turn that the 
declaration that there is but one vehicle is not defini- 
tive but provisional, requiring interpretation; it is not 
to be taken to mean that there are not, in fact, three 
vehicles. When the Buddha said that the buddha ve- 
hicle was the one vehicle, he was exaggerating. What 
he meant was that it was the supreme vehicle. 

But this was just one of the things that the Buddha 
meant. For a statement to be judged as provisional, 
there must not only be some unspoken referent in the 
Buddha's mind; there must also be a purpose in his 
making a statement that he knows to be inaccurate. 

According to the Yogacara soteriology, each sen- 
tient being is endowed with a spiritual predisposition 
called a lineage (gotra). Almost like a gene, it destines 
each sentient being to follow either the Hinayana or 
the Mahayana path and eventually become either an 
arhat or a buddha. There is some debate as to whether 
some beings, called icchantikas or “desirous ones,” lack 
any such gene and are doomed to wander forever in 
samsara. The two lineages, of the Hinayana and the 
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Mahayana, each have two varieties: definite and indefi- 
nite. Those endowed with the former are certain to fol- 
low either the Hinayana or the Mahayana path, with no 
possibility of ever changing vehicles during their life- 
times on the path. Others, called beings of indefinite 
lineage, have a propensity for either the Hinayana or the 
Mahayana but may follow either of the paths, depend- 
ing on their capacity and on the circumstances, auspi- 
cious or inauspicious, that they encounter. Thus, all per- 
sons whose bodhisattva lineage is definite become 
buddhas. Some whose bodhisattva lineage is indefinite 
remain in the Mahayana and become buddhas. There 
are also persons of an indefinite srivaka lineage who 
abandon the practice of the Hinayana upon encounter- 
ing a bodhisattva, who in turn inspires them to change 
to the Mahayana, where they eventually become bud- 
dhas. For the Yogacara exegetes, it is these last two, and 
these two alone—the person of indefinite bodhisattva 
lineage and the person of indefinite sravaka lineage— 
whom the Buddha had in mind when he proclaims in 
the Lotus Sutra, and elsewhere, that there is but one ve- 
hicle. In other words, the Buddha proclaims the one ve- 
hicle solely so that those of the indefinite lineage will be 
motivated to follow the path of a Mahayana bodhisattva 
and not seek the lesser goal of the Hinayana nirvana. 
The famous Indian treatise the Ornament for the 
Mahayana Sitras (Mahayanasitralamkara) makes 
this clear: “In order to lead some, in order to hold 
others, the perfect buddhas teach one vehicle to the 
uncertain.” Those to be led are sravakas of indefinite 
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lineage, that is, those who have entered the Hinayana 
path but are not predestined to complete it. They are 
told by the Buddha that there is but one vehicle, which 
begins with the practices of sravakas and then pro- 
ceeds to the practices of bodhisattvas, as Sariputra 
does in the Lotus. The others, those to be held, are 
bodhisattvas of indefinite lineage who are in danger of 
forsaking the Mahayana because they have become 
discouraged about samsdara when they see how sen- 
tient beings harm one another without reason. To 
keep them from falling to the Hinayana, they are told 
by the Buddha that there is but one vehicle, the 
Mahayana, that there is no other alternative." 

Thus, for the Yogacara, the Buddha's proclamation 
of a single vehicle is itself an expedient device, not to 
be taken literally. To this, an additional irony must be 
added. The Ornament for the Mahayana Siitras, the 
locus classicus for this interpretation, is traditionally 
attributed to the bodhisattva Maitreya, the buddha of 
the future and Sakyamuni’s often incredulous inter- 
locutor in the Lotus. By attributing the Ornament for 
the Mahayana Siitras to Maitreya, we have, in effect, 
the next buddha glossing the words of his predecessor. 
In the Lotus Sitra, Sakyamuni makes provisional what 
had appeared to be definitive, only to have Maitreya 
here change it back. In the process, what Sakyamuni 
declared to be definitive must become provisional. 
Maitreya, who so often seems so confused in the Lotus 
Stitra, here rejects its most famous teaching. Things 
would become even more complicated in China. 
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The Lotus Satra in China 


Buddhism arrived in China during the first century of 
the Common Era, coming from the west (including 
regions that today are in Pakistan, Afghanistan, and 
Iran) via various overland routes known collectively as 
the Silk Road. The first translations of Buddhist texts 
into Chinese began to appear in the latter half of that 
century. These early translations were made by foreign 
monks, such as An Shigao from Parthia (located today 
in Iran) and Lokaksema from Kucha in the Tarim 
Basin (located today in the Xinjiang region of China). 
Among the first works to be translated were a number 
of Mahayana sitras. 

The Lotus Sitra would be translated into Chinese 
six times, three of which survive, although there are 
references to as many as fourteen translations of all or 
parts of the sittra. It was first translated into Chinese in 
255, a translation that is no longer extant. The first 
extant translation is that of the monk Dharmaraksa, 
who traveled extensively in the kingdoms of Central 
Asia, acquiring texts that he and his translation team 
rendered into Chinese. More than one hundred 


translations are attributed to him; his translation of 
the Lotus Sitra dates from 286, revised in 290.! How- 
ever, his translation does not appear to have been 
widely read; it would be eclipsed a little more than a 
century later by that of Kumarajiva, the most famous 
translator in the history of Buddhism, a religion that 
in many ways was founded on translation. 

Kumiarajiva was born in Kucha in 344. According 
to his traditional biography, his mother, a member of 
the royal family, was a devout Buddhist, leaving her 
husband to become a nun and having her seven-year- 
old son ordained as a novice. She took him to Kash- 
mir, where he studied the doctrines of the Sarvastivada 
school, one of the most important of the mainstream 
schools, with particular influence in North India, 
where he became a well-regarded scholar. However, 
during his return to Kucha he became an adherent of 
the Mahayana. 

The Chinese general Lu Guang invaded Kucha in 
384; one of the many captives he took back with him to 
China was Kumiarajiva. Lu Guang, not a Buddhist, is 
said to have tried to humiliate Kumarajiva, having him 
drink to the point of intoxication, during which time 
Kumiarajiva broke his monastic vow of celibacy. News 
of the presence of the famed scholar in China soon 
reached the capital, but Kumi§rajiva did not reach 
Chang’an and the court of the devout Buddhist em- 
peror Yaoxing until 401. The emperor, hoping to pro- 
duce more scholars like him, encouraged Kumarajiva to 
live not in the monastery but in a household of his own, 
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with ten concubines. Kumirajiva apparently accepted 
but, in a famous story, discouraged other monks from 
following his example, telling them that they might do 
so when they could eat a bow! full of needles as if they 
were noodles, which he then proceeded to do, without 
apparently suffering indigestion. 

The seventeen years as a hostage had afforded the 
foreign monk the opportunity to learn to speak Chi- 
nese with some fluency. Once he reached the capital, 
he spent the few remaining years of his life (he died in 
either 409 or 413) overseeing a translation academy 
that produced translations of some seventy-four texts, 
including many of the most important Mahayana 
sutras. As had been the case with Dharmaraksa and 
other early translators, it was translation by commit- 
tee. Kumarajiva would translate the text orally, reading 
from the Indic text and then rendering it into spoken 
Chinese. His spoken Chinese would then be rendered 
into classical Chinese by native Chinese monks. De- 
spite this multistage process, Kumarajiva’s translations 
are marked by a natural literary style, quite different 
from the “translation-ese” of other renderings from 
Sanskrit into Chinese, perhaps because, it is said, he 
sought to provide a clear sense of the meaning of a 
given passage rather than a word-for-word translation. 
As an apparent testament to his fluency, it is said that 
at the time of his cremation, his tongue remained 
unburned—this despite his famous remark that trans- 
lation was like “feeding others with chewed food, mak- 
ing the food not only tasteless but disgusting.” 
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Kumiarajiva’s translations would provide the textual 
foundation for much of the subsequent development 
of Buddhism in East Asia, not only in China but in 
Korea and Japan as well. Among these translations, 
none would be more influential than the Lotus Satra. 
Buddhism had existed in India for some five centu- 
ries when it began to spread to China. It had a substan- 
tial literature, many schools, and doctrinal controver- 
sies. However, none of this was known to the Chinese 
in the second century of the Common Era. Indeed, the 
phrase “Buddhism spread to China” is misleading. 
What came to China were Buddhist texts and Bud- 
dhist images, carried on foot, horseback, and camel- 
back and later on ships, often by Buddhist monks, 
each from his own sect with his own favored texts; and 
few of these monks could speak Chinese. These texts 
arrived not in a systematic fashion (whatever that 
might have been) but randomly. Thus, one of the chal- 
lenges confronting Chinese Buddhists was developing 
a coherent system for organizing and ranking the hun- 
dreds of texts that were translated into Chinese, so 
many of which claimed to be the word of the Buddha. 
The historical phases of the development of Bud- 
dhism in India were unknown to the Chinese. They 
were largely unaware of the evolution of the text of the 
Lotus Sitra, although they duly noted variations in 
chapter sequence. The great Chinese (and later Japa- 
nese) exegetes of the sittra read it as a single and coher- 
ent whole. However, they were highly attentive to the 
changes that occur over the course of the text, noting, 
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for example, the “two locations and three assemblies.” 
The two locations were sites where the Buddha 
preached the Lotus: on Vulture Peak and in the sky 
above Vulture Peak, referring to the period in the sitra 
after the appearance of the jeweled stipa when the en- 
tire assembly was levitated in space by the Buddha. He 
preached Chapter One through the middle of Chap- 
ter Eleven on Vulture Peak and the remainder of 
Chapter Eleven up to the end of Chapter Twenty-Two 
seated in the stupa of Prabhitaratna; from Chapter 
Twenty-Three to the end of the sitra the Buddha was 
back on Vulture Peak. 

A far more important division, however, in both 
China and Japan, was one made by the great Tiantai 
master Zhiyi (538-597), who divided the sutra into 
two parts of fourteen chapters each. Although Zhiyi’s 
division of the sitra in this way would prove the most 
influential, it was not his innovation. That there was a 
difference between the two halves of the sittra was evi- 
dent almost from the point of its entry into China. 
The great scholar Daosheng (355-434), counted as one 
of Kumiarajiva’s four great disciples, had divided the 
sutra in his commentary on the Lotus Sitra entitled 
Fahua jing yishu, the oldest extant Chinese exegesis of 
the sutra. Arguing that the sutra’s central teaching is 
the one vehicle, Daosheng divides the twenty-seven 
chapters (omitting the Devadatta Chapter) into three. 
The first thirteen chapters demonstrate that the cause 
of the three vehicles becomes the cause of the one ve- 
hicle. The next eight chapters demonstrate that the 
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effect of the three vehicles is also the effect of the one 
vehicle. The final six chapters demonstrate that the fol- 
lowers of the three vehicles are the same as the follow- 
ers of the one vehicle.” 

Equally dividing the twenty-eight chapters of 
Kumirajiva’s translation, Zhiyi called the first fourteen 
chapters the “trace teaching” (jimen; shakumon in Jap- 
anese) and the second fourteen chapters the “funda- 
mental teaching” or “original teaching” (benmen; hon- 
mon in Japanese). The primary message of the first half 
is that there is in fact only one vehicle, the buddha ve- 
hicle, set forth by Sakyamuni as a historical person 
who appeared in this world. For Zhiyi, Chapter One is 
an introduction; Chapters Two through Nine set 
forth this doctrine directly, with Chapters Ten through 
Fourteen elaborating upon it. The primary message of 
the second half of the stitra, the “fundamental teach- 
ing” of the Lotus, is that the lifespan of the Buddha is 
immeasurable, revealing his true or “fundamental” na- 
ture as the primordial Buddha. Here, the beginning of 
Chapter Fifteen is an introduction, while the latter 
part of that chapter, Chapter Sixteen, and the first part 
of Chapter Seventeen set this forth directly; the re- 
maining chapters of the siitra serve as an elaboration. 
Zhiyi compares the fundamental teaching with the 
moon shining in the sky and the trace teaching with a 
moon reflected in a lake; the first is the source of the 
second.’ As we shall see in the next chapter, in Japan, 
the twofold division of the Lotus Satra would be fur- 
ther reified in a debate within the Nichiren sect 
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between those who held that the two halves were 
equally important and those who held that the first 
half was inferior to the second half; this is called the 
itchi/shoretsu or “same/superior-inferior” controversy. 
Within the latter party, there was a group that, appar- 
ently recognizing the relative continuity of Chapters 
Fifteen through Twenty-Two, and the rather tacked- 
on quality of Chapters Twenty-Three to Twenty-Eight 
(regarded by scholars today as later interpolations), 
particularly esteemed the first eight chapters of the 
second half, calling themselves the Happon Ha or 
“Eight Chapter Sect.” 

Zhiyi was born in 538 in what is today Hunan Prov- 
ince, the son of a government official. Orphaned at a 
young age, he was ordained as a monk when he was 
eighteen, memorizing the Lotus Sdtra in twenty days. 
In 560, he became a disciple of the monk Huisi (515- 
577), a scholar and devotee of the Lotus. Later, while 
reading the Lotus Satra on Mount Dasu in Guan- 
gzhou, he experienced an awakening, in which his 
“body and mind were emptied and he entered, quies- 
cent, into contemplation. ... His understanding of the 
Lotus was like a high light shining into a dark alley; his 
attainment to the nature of the dharmas resembled a 
long wind coursing through a great empty space.” The 
chapter he was reading was Chapter Twenty-Three, in 
which the bodhisattva sets his body on fire as an offer- 
ing to the Buddha. After seven years of study on the 
mountain, Zhiyi left, on Huisi’s instructions, to be- 
come a teacher himself. 
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Renowned today as the founder of the Tiantai 
school of Chinese Buddhism, he would become the 
most influential devotee of the Lotus Satra in the his- 
tory of Buddhism. Among his most famous works is 
the Profound Meaning of the Lotus Sutra (Fahua 
xuanyi); two thirds of this lengthy text is devoted to an 
exegesis of the first two characters in the Chinese title 
of the sittra: miao (subtle) and fa (dharma). 

It was Zhiyi’s conviction that the Lotus Sitra was 
the fullest expression of the Buddha’s highest teach- 
ing. However, in order to uphold this claim, he had 
to explain why the Buddha taught other things. He 
was able to use as his template the Buddha’s own nar- 
rative in the Lotus of having first taught the three ve- 
hicles using skillful means and then teaching the 
Lotus Sitra near the end of his life. But it was also 
necessary to understand the place of other sittras, and 
especially other Mahayana sitras, whose existence the 
Lotus does not acknowledge. Zhiyi thus expanded on 
the narrative provided by the Lotus, dividing the Bud- 
dha’s teachings into five periods. This was a Chinese 
invention. 

According to the best-known narrative of the life of 
the Buddha, after he achieved enlightenment, he spent 
forty-nine days in the vicinity of the Bodhi Tree. He 
then set out for the Deer Park at Sarnath, where he 
gave his first sermon, teaching the four noble truths 
and the eightfold path to the “group of five,” the 
ascetics with whom he had practiced various austeri- 
ties in the six years prior to his enlightenment. Thus, 
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one would assume that this would constitute the first 
period of the Buddha's teaching. 

However, a famous Mahayana sitra, and one par- 
ticularly influential in China, the Flower Garland 
(Avatamsaka), claims that its opening discourse was 
set forth by the Buddha shortly after his enlighten- 
ment, while he still sat beneath the Bodhi Tree. It is 
thus regarded by its adherents as the Buddha's first 
teaching, one spoken directly after the experience of 
buddhahood, expressed directly and without the Bud- 
dha seeking to adapt it to the capacities of his audi- 
ence. This, then, was the first period of the teaching 
according to Zhiyi. Because the Buddha taught with- 
out resorting to skillful means, the sitra was under- 
stood by the bodhisattvas in the assembly but would 
have been incomprehensible to sravakas and pratyeka- 
buddhas, requiring additional teachings. 

The Buddha therefore went to the Deer Park in Sar- 
nath, where he taught things appropriate to those not 
yet ready to hear the ultimate truth, setting forth the 
sutras of what would later be collected as the main- 
stream Buddhist canon. According to Zhiyi, and as the 
Buddha explains in the Lotus Sitra, these sttras were 
designed specifically for those who were temporarily 
unable to undertake the bodhisattva’s path to buddha- 
hood; the Buddha therefore, using his skillful means, 
taught them that they should seek nirvana, although 
he knew that such a nirvana did not exist. This second 
period, which in Zhiyi’s scheme lasted twelve years, is 
called the Deer Park period to indicate the place where 
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the Buddha, at least according to the Hinayana, gave 
his first sermon. (Zhiyi made clear that the names of 
the periods did not imply that this is all that the Bud- 
dha taught during each period but, rather, was the pre- 
dominant content of his teaching.) 

The presence of the pre-Mahayana sittras was thus 
rather deftly accounted for, making use of the Lotus 
Sitra’s doctrine of skillful means. A more complicated 
problem presented itself in the form of the many 
Mahayana sitras known in China, many of which 
make claims to their ultimate authority, claims similar 
to those found in the Lotus Siitra. Zhiyi placed these 
sutras (with four exceptions) into a class he called vai- 
pulya. Meaning “vast,” “broad, or “extended,” the term 
appears in the extended titles of many Mahayana 
sutras, especially those that are particularly lengthy, in- 
cluding the Lotus; indeed, in some Sanskrit manu- 
scripts the Lotus is called the “king of vaipulya sitras.” 
However, in order for Zhiyi’s chronology to make 
sense, the Lotus Siitra could not be a vaipulya sittra. He 
therefore redefined the term such that it included such 
famous works as the Teaching of Vimalakirti 
(Vimalakirtinirdesa), the Descent into Lanka 
(Lankavatara), and the Golden Light (Suvarna- 
prabhasa). The Buddha's purpose in these sittras, ac- 
cording to Zhiyi, was to denigrate what he had taught 
during the Deer Park period, explaining to the sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas that the vehicle (yaa) that he 
had taught them was in indeed base (hina). The clear- 
est example of this for Zhiyi was the Teaching of 
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Vimalakirti, where the layman, and bodhisattva, 
Vimalakirti famously humiliates the most famous ar- 
hats, demonstrating that his wisdom is superior to 
theirs. The Buddha taught these sutras for eight years. 

Among the most famous of the Mahayana sitras, 
and those that were among the most influential in 
China, were the perfection of wisdom (prajiaparamita) 
stitras, a corpus of texts renowned for setting forth the 
doctrine of emptiness (sémyata). Many of these sittras 
were known by their length (8,000 stanzas, 18,000 
stanzas, 25,000 stanzas). There are also two sitras of 
the corpus that, along with the Lotus, have achieved 
sufficient fame to be known by their English titles: the 
Diamond Sitra (Vajracchedika) and the Heart Sitra 
(Prajnaparamitahrdaya). For Zhiyi, these sitras war- 
ranted their own period, a period of twenty-two years. 
Here, the Buddha taught the doctrine of emptiness. 
Within the chronology of his teaching, his specific 
reason for setting forth these siitras was to teach the 
doctrine of emptiness. 

The fifth and final period, as one might expect, is 
the period of the Lotus Siitra. The sutra itself says that 
it was set forth over forty years after the Buddha’s en- 
lightenment under the Bodhi Tree and that it is the 
last sitra that all buddhas teach before they pass (or 
appear to pass) into nirvana. As the Buddha's highest 
teaching, it is therefore fitting that it be the final sutra, 
both in terms of chronology and in terms of profun- 
dity. For Zhiyi, this period lasted for eight years; these 
were presumably eight years to ordinary human sight, 
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since in Chapter Twenty-One, the Buddha and all the 
buddhas extend their tongues up into the heavens for 
hundreds of thousands of years.’ 

Zhiyi’s narrative of the Buddha’s career, beginning 
with the first words he spoke after his enlightenment 
and ending with the Lotus, was complicated by the 
presence of another text, one that had to somehow be 
incorporated into his chronology, one that had to be 
placed after the Lotus Sitra. In the Pali canon, one 
finds the famous Great Discourse on the Final Nirvana 
(Mahdaparinibbanasutta), a lengthy account of the 
Buddha’s last days, his death, his cremation, and the 
distribution of his relics. There is a Sanskrit version of 
this title (Mahaparinirvanasitra) that recounts many 
of the same events but in other respects is a very differ- 
ent text. It is much longer and, unlike the Pali version, 
begins with the Buddha already on his deathbed. One 
possible indication of the date of the Sanskrit text is a 
prophecy about events occurring seven hundred years 
after the Buddha’s death; in many cases Buddhist 
prophecies of the future are regarded by scholars as de- 
scriptions of the present. Regardless, it is clear that it 
was composed after the Lotus Sutra because it men- 
tions it and other Mahayana sutras by name. 

Like the Lotus, the Nirvana Sutra (as it is often re- 
ferred to in Chinese) seems to have developed over 
time, perhaps beginning as a mainstream work, with 
Mahayana elements added to subsequent versions. The 
longest version, the one that achieved great fame in 
China, is renowned for proclaiming that all beings, 
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even the most depraved, are endowed with the buddha 
nature (buddhadhatu). The Nirvana Sitra also pro- 
vides a powerful reversal of a classical Buddhist doc- 
trine called the four inverted views (viparydsa): sen- 
tient beings mistakenly view (1) that which is suffering 
as being pleasurable, (2) that which is impermanent as 
being permanent, (3) that which is impure as being 
pure, and (4) that which is without self as having self. 
In the Nirvana Sutra, the Buddha declares that the 
four right views of suffering, impermanence, impurity, 
and no-self are in fact wrong in the case of the Buddha 
himself, his nirvana, and the buddha nature, which are 
blissful, permanent, pure, and endowed with self. 
Thus, the Buddha did not pass into nirvana, for his 
lifespan is incalculable. His nirvana is eternal, pure, 
blissful, and endowed with self. Because all sentient 
beings are endowed with the buddha nature, these 
four qualities are also found in all beings. 

To the Buddhists of China, this was a historical ac- 
count of the Buddha’s passage into nirvana, and the ex- 
tensive instructions that he gave there were his last 
words. Indeed, in the classification (panjiao) systems 
developed in China prior to Zhiyi, the Mahaparinir- 
vanasitra constituted its own period, the final period, 
in the chronology of the Buddha's teachings. As he was 
a devotee of the Lotus, this was not possible for Zhiyi. 
Ifthe Lotus Siitra was the final word, what was the pur- 
pose of the Mahdparinirvanasitra (especially, one 
might add, when at one point in the Lotus the Buddha 
declared that he would not pass into nirvana for many 
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aeons)? Thus, for the final period of the Buddha's 
teaching, Zhiyi gave a double title: Fahua niepan shi, 
“Lotus-Nirvana period.” He explained that on most 
occasions in cosmic history, the Lotus Siitra was in fact 
the Buddha's final teaching. However, in our case, it 
was necessary for the Buddha to reiterate a number of 
points before he passed into nirvana, thus requiring 
the Mahaparinirvanasitra, which was set forth on the 
last day and night of the Buddha’ life. 

For Zhiyi, and for many readers over the centuries, 
the Lotus Sitra has two major messages. The first, 
found in the first half of the siitra, is that there are not 
three vehicles; there is one vehicle, which will eventu- 
ally transport all sentient beings to buddhahood. The 
second, found in the second half of the sitra, is that 
the lifespan of the Buddha is immeasurable. These two 
doctrines are generally compatible with the Nirvana 
Sitra, allowing Zhiyi to continue to uphold the su- 
premacy of the Lotus. But if everything is said in the 
Lotus, what is the purpose of the Nirvana? Here, those 
five thousand haughty monks and nuns who walked 
out in the second chapter of the Lotus Siitra come to 
the rescue. The siitra does not explain what became of 
them, but Zhiyi explains that they returned to the as- 
sembly that surrounded the Buddha’s deathbed. The 
Buddha thus compassionately reiterated the central 
message of the Lotus Sitra to those who had missed it 
the first time. It was also important, at the moment of 
his apparent passage into nirvana, for the Buddha to 
reiterate what he had declared in the Lotus: that like 
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the wise physician, the Buddha only pretends to die; in 
fact his lifespan is immeasurable. 

The Mahayana sutras are not systematic treatises, 
with a style often more of revelation than of reason. 
Nonetheless, many stitras were mined by Buddhist ex- 
egetes to derive the famous doctrines of Mahayana 
Buddhism; one thinks immediately of the perfection 
of wisdom sitras for Madhyamaka and of the 
Lankavatara and the Samdhinirmocana for Yogacara. 
Compared with these works, the Lotus Sutra is largely 
bereft, at least ostensibly, of what one tends to think of 
as Buddhist philosophy; it seems to have had little in- 
fluence in that domain in India. In China, however, it 
would serve as the inspiration for some of the most 
fundamental doctrines in the history of East Asian 
Buddhism. We might consider one here, again, com- 
ing from Zhiyi: “three thousand worlds in a single 
thought” (yinian sanqian). 

Near the beginning of the second chapter of 
Kumiarajiva’s translation, the Buddha says, “No one but 
the buddhas can completely know the real aspects of all 
dharmas—that is to say their character, nature, sub- 
stance, potential, function, cause, condition, result, ef- 
fect, and essential unity” (24). From this list of appar- 
ently innocuous Buddhist technical terms, Zhiyi 
developed the “ten suchnesses,’ the tenth of which he 
renders as “the suchness that beginning and end are ul- 
timately alike.” These ten are present in all things, in- 
cluding all beings, both the unenlightened and the en- 


lightened. Those beings were often enumerated as ten 
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in China, in a list called the ten realms of the dharma. 
This was derived from the standard Indian list of the six 
realms of rebirth: gods, demigods, humans, animals, 
ghosts, and denizens of hell. To these were added 
sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, bodhisattvas, and buddhas. 
Each being in these ten realms could be considered 
from three perspectives: its constituents (here referring 
to the standard Buddhist list of the five aggregates), the 
individual sentient being composed of those constitu- 
ents, and the physical environment of that sentient 
being. Each of the ten realms of the dharma was also 
endowed with the ten suchnesses found in the second 
chapter of the Lotus, that is, each had its cause, nature, 
substance, potential, and so on. Furthermore, for Zhiyi, 
each of the ten realms possesses all ten within itself. 
Thus, a denizen of hell has the potential to become a 
buddha because of the presence of the realm of the 
buddha within it; a buddha is able to compassionately 
benefit the denizens of hell because of the presence of 
the realm of the hell being within him. 

Multiplying the ten dharma realms by the ten such- 
nesses, which each possesses, yields one hundred. Be- 
cause each of the ten dharma realms also contains the 
other nine, this is also multiplied by ten, yielding one 
thousand. This is then multiplied by three because 
each has its constituents, sentient beings, and environ- 
ments, yielding three thousand. As Zhiyi wrote, “These 
three thousand are contained in a fleeting thought 
moment,’® that is, the entire universe, and hence the 
potential for enlightenment, is contained in a single 
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moment of thought. This phrase would provide the 
foundation for innovations in Buddhist doctrine in 
China, Korea, and Japan. 

Zhiyi’s contributions to the exaltation of the Lotus 
Sitra in East Asia were not restricted to the philo- 
sophical realm. He also composed ritual texts for de- 
votion to the sutra, the most famous and influential of 
which is called the Lotus Samadhi Rite of Repentance 
(Fahua sanmei chanyi). It served as a prototype for 
later repentance texts, especially those centered around 
Avalokitesvara and Amitabha. These texts were manu- 
als for retreats in which a practitioner or often a group 
of practitioners would seek visions of buddhas and 
bodhisattvas through intense physical and contempla- 
tive practices. It was believed that such visions were 
signs that one’s negative karma, confessed and re- 
pented during the ritual, had been cleansed. 

Zhiyi’s ritual was to be performed in six sessions a 
day over a twenty-one-day period, during which time 
one was not to lie down, alternating between walking 
and sitting practice. It had ten practices that were to be 
performed in each session (omitting the first after the 
first session). They were (1) adornment and purification 
of the sanctuary, (2) purification of the person, (3) of 
fering of the three deeds (or the offering of incense and 
flowers), (4) invocation of the three jewels, (5) praise of 
the three jewels, (6) veneration of the buddhas, (7) con- 
fession of sins, (8) circumambulation, (9) recitation 
of the Lotus Sitra (while circumambulating), and 
(10) meditation on the sphere of the one reality.’ 
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Despite the great doctrinal significance of Zhiyi’s 
reading (in the sense of interpretation) of the Lotus 
Sitra, other forms of reading would be far more popu- 
lar in China, that is, the reading that the sitra itself en- 
joins: one of the renowned “five practices of the 
preacher of the dharma.” They are preserving (or “up- 
holding,’ which includes both the literal and figurative 
senses of the word), reading, reciting, explaining, and 
copying the sitra. Reading of the siitra was often a rit- 
ual act, with the reader bathing, donning special robes, 
and burning incense prior to beginning. Miracles 
would often attend the practice, so numerous that in 
the seventh and eighth centuries large anthologies of 
Lotus Siitra miracle stories were produced recounting 
the wondrous events that attended the performance of 
the five practices, the rewards won by the pious (and 
the punishments suffered by the impious), thereby 
confirming the Buddha’s promise in the pages of the 
sutra. This seems to have created a kind of symbiosis 
between the Lotus Stra and the tales, with the tales 
expanding and increasing the perception of the effi- 
cacy of the siitra and the siitra generating more and 
more miracle tales. 

For example, a certain nun memorized the sitra 
and recited it twice each day for twenty years. She was 
quite beautiful, and a local official lusted after her. 
When he tried to enter her cell one night, as the text 
says, “his lower extremities were seized with a burning 
pain and his male member dropped off” Other in- 
stances of reading, although perhaps not miraculous, 
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were nonetheless remarkable. There are said to be 
69,384 characters in Kumirajiva’s translation of the 
Lotus Siitra, and there are reports in the twelfth cen- 
tury of the practice of monks and nuns doing a pros- 
tration (kneeling and touching the head to the 
ground) as they read (or recited) each character, in 
keeping with the saying that every character of the 
Lotus Sitra is a buddha. 

Copying the Lotus Sitra, often with tales of the 
benefits of copying appended to the manuscript, was 
considered a particularly meritorious act, and the 
faithful often went to great expense to provide the best 
paper and ink, with the sittra sometimes written in 
gold, sometimes in silver, and sometimes in the copy- 
ist’s own blood. More than a thousand copies of the 
sutra were discovered in the “Library Cave” at Dun- 
huang, and scenes from the sitra appear on the walls 
of some seventy-five caves there. Among the murals, 
the appearance of the jeweled stiipa in Chapter Eleven 
is depicted fifty-four times, the parable of the burning 
house in Chapter Three is depicted thirty-one times, 
and the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (known as Guan- 
yin in Chinese) of Chapter Twenty-Five is depicted 
forty-two times." 

That chapter would gain particular fame in China. 
The bodhisattva, who is male in India, would become 
a female in China, described in European sources as 
the “Goddess of Mercy.” In Chinese, however, she 
would have many names and many forms.” Among 
the most famous is Princess Miaoshan (Wondrous 
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Goodness). When she refused to marry the man that 
her father, the king, had selected for her, he subjected 
her to increasingly severe punishment in an effort to 
make her relent. After being confined to the royal gar- 
dens, she was made to work as a laborer at a nunnery, 
which the king burned down, killing five hundred 
nuns. When the princess survived the blaze, the king 
had her strangled. When she reached the abode of the 
dead, she preached the dharma, causing the denizens 
in hell to be immediately reborn in the pure land. Fear- 
ing the depopulation of his domain, the Lord of Death 
restored her to the human realm, where her father was 
suffering from a horrible disease, the karmic conse- 
quence of murdering the five hundred nuns. The prin- 
cess disguised herself as a monk and told the king that 
he could be cured by a medicine made from the eyes 
and hands of a person without hate; such a person 
lived on Fragrant Mountain. Returning to her form as 
a princess, she went to the mountain. When the king’s 
servants arrived, she gouged out her own eyes and cut 
off her own hands. The king was cured and went to the 
mountain to thank the person who had made the sac- 
rifice. When he recognized the handless and eyeless 
woman as his daughter, he took refuge in the Buddha, 
the dharma, and the samgha and prayed that his 
daughter’s eyes and hands be restored. The princess 
then revealed her true identity as the bodhisattva 
Guanyin, with a thousand golden arms and eyes of dia- 
monds. Fragrant Mountain in Henan Province re- 
mains an important place of pilgrimage, especially for 
women, until the present day.” 
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Chapter Twenty of the Lotus Satra tells the story of 
a bodhisattva named Sadaparibhiita (Never Disparag- 
ing), so named because he never disparaged anyone, 
saying to all, “I dare not belittle you. Why? Because 
you all practice the bodhisattva path, and will become 
buddhas.” Many who were so addressed became an- 
noyed and threw rocks at him, but he never disparaged 
them. And so he came to be known, rather sarcastically 
by others, as “Never Disparaging.” When he was about 
to die, billions of verses of the Lotus Sutra resounded 
through the heavens, purifying his senses and extend- 
ing his lifespan. He taught the Lotus Sitra for billions 
of years, and those who had once mocked him became 
his followers. 

The “Three Stages” (Sanjie) sect offers another ex- 
ample of the rather literal imitation of the Lotus Satra 
in China. Its followers believed that we live in the 
third stage, that is, a period of degeneration in which 
humans are sufficiently benighted that they are inca- 
pable of distinguishing between the enlightened and 
the unenlightened or of taking refuge in a particular 
buddha. They also ascribed to the famous Mahayana 
doctrine that all beings possess the buddha nature. The 
appropriate course, therefore, was to regard all beings 
as buddhas, leading adherents to bow down to stray 
dogs (regarded in China with particular disgust) as 
complete embodiments of the enlightenment of the 
Buddha. Again, because of the current deep level of 
degeneration, humans lack the capacity to speak with- 
out running the risk of engaging in one of the four 
forms of verbal misconduct in Buddhism (lying, 
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slander, abuse, and gossip). Sect members were there- 
fore enjoined never to speak, even to save their own 
lives. The only words they could speak were those of 
Sadaparibhita, declaring to anyone they met, “I 
deeply reverence all of you and do not dare disparage 
you. You are all walking the way of the bodhisattvas 
and will become buddhas.”* 
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The Lotus Sutra in Japan 


CHAPTER 4 


The most famous ruler in Japanese history is Prince 
Shotoku (573-622). His was the period when Bud- 
dhism was first being introduced to Japan from Korea, 
and the prince is depicted as the defender of Buddhism 
in many legends. The son of Princess Anahobe no 
Hashihito, at the age of fourteen he is said to have 
fought bravely in a battle between his own Soga clan 
and the anti-Buddhist Mononobe clan. Prior to going 
into battle, he felled a tree, carved small statues of the 
divine kings of the four directions, and placed them in 
his topknot, vowing to build a temple in their honor 
when he emerged victorious. Yet his devotion to Bud- 
dhism extends even to an earlier age. In another story, 
the six-year-old prince is seated at the foot of his 
mother’s throne as an emissary returns from Korea 
bringing some sitras. The young prince asks to see 
them, explaining to his mother that he had been a 
Buddhist master in China in a previous life. 

As with many famous figures in the history of Bud- 
dhism, Shétoku’s past lives would be traced back to the 
time of the Buddha, placing him in the assembly on 


Vulture Peak when the Buddha preached the Lotus 
Siitra. In China, his previous incarnations would in- 
clude the master Nanyue Huisi (515-577, who incon- 
veniently died after Shotoku was born), a devotee of 
the Lotus Sitra and the teacher of Zhiyi. Thus, the 
prince himself is described in the legends as a great 
scholar of the Lotus, even credited with having com- 
posed a commentary on the text (an attribution that is 
doubted by scholars). In another legend, one day when 
reading the sutra, the prince found that it lacked one 
character that he remembered from the copy he had 
had in China during his lifetime as Huisi. When an 
emissary sent to retrieve the text returned with the 
wrong one, the prince went himself, flying there in a 
magnificent cart hitched to a dragon, a scene often de- 
picted in Japanese art.’ 

By the eighth century, the Lotus Sétra was sufhi- 
ciently revered in Japan that state-sponsored nunner- 
ies, called Temples for the Eradication of Sins through 
the Lotus (Hokke metsuzai no tera), were established 
by the emperor in each province. Their purpose seems 
to have been the protection of the royal family and the 
state; also established at this time were monasteries 
called Temples for the Protection of the Nation by the 
Four Divine Kings of the Golden Light (Konkomyé 
shitennd gokoku no tera), dedicated to a Chinese 
apocryphon called the Sutra for Humane Kings (Ren- 
wang jing) and an Indian sitra, the Suvarnaprabhasa 
or Golden Light. In the seventh chapter of the latter 
text, the four divine kings, the protectors of the four 
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cardinal directions, promise to come to the aid of 
countries in times of invasion, famine, and disease if 
the monks of that land recite the sitra. As had been 
the case in China, in Japan members of the nobility 
would sponsor the copying of the Lotus Stra, with the 
copies sometimes numbering in the thousands. 

During this same period, ritual celebrations of the 
Lotus Siitra were being held in Japan, not only at Bud- 
dhist temples but in the mansions and palaces of the 
aristocracy and royal family, performed—like so many 
Buddhist rituals—for the long life of the living and the 
welfare of the dead; such services are repeatedly men- 
tioned in The Tale of Genji, the celebrated eleventh- 
century novel by Lady Murasaki of the Heian court. 
One such event was called the Eight Lectures (hakkoe), 
so called because the Chinese text of the Lotus Sitra 
consisted of eight scrolls; there were also events of ten 
lectures and thirty lectures. These were elaborate af- 
fairs involving dozens of monks organized to perform 
a variety of roles. There were monks who asked ques- 
tions, monks who answered questions, monks who de- 
cided whether the answers were correct, those who lis- 
tened to the exchanges, those who chanted verses of 
praise to the Buddha, and those who punctuated their 
chanting by shaking their monk’s staff (shakujo) so that 
its metal rings would jingle.” 

Offerings were presented on the fifth day, when the 
monks were about to begin the second half of the 
sutra. The first chapter of the fifth scroll is the Deva- 
datta Chapter (Chapter Twelve), which tells how, long 
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ago, a king (the Buddha in a previous life) had made 
himself the servant of a sage (Devadatta in a previous 
life), performing such menial tasks as collecting fire- 
wood. In that same chapter, the zdga princess achieves 
buddhahood. This chapter was therefore said to be 
particularly beloved by great sinners (who could iden- 
tify with Devadatta) and by women (who could iden- 
tify with the z4ga princess). The fifth day was an occa- 
sion to make offerings, and in commemoration of the 
future buddha’s service, gifts were attached to tree 
branches made of gold and silver. In a description of 
such a ritual performed in 1008, we read, “It was pleas- 
ant to watch the trim gentlemen of the Sixth Rank and 
guards officers with their firewood and water buckets, 
and to see the nobles and monks marching in proces- 
sion, each wonderfully elegant, handsome, and digni- 
fied in his own way. The chanting voices seemed a re- 
minder of suffering, emptiness, and non-self, and the 
murmuring garden stream harmonized with their ca- 
dences, as though nature herself were also expounding 
the sacred doctrine. The elucidation of the Lotus Sutra 
drew pious tears from every eye.”? 

At the end of the second chapter of the sittra, the 
Buddha lists the many ways in which one may attain 
the path of the buddhas, including drawing an image 
of the Buddha with a twig, a blade of grass, or even 
one’s fingernail. In addition, “those who joyfully 
praised the qualities of the buddhas with various songs 
or even with a single low-pitched sound, have certainly 


attained the path of the buddhas” (40). Inspired at 
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least in part by such passages, artists, both of words 
and images, have found myriad ways to place the Lotus 
Sitra into their works. This was true in China and es- 
pecially true in Japan. 

The place of the Lotus Sitra in Chinese and Japa- 
nese art is a vast topic that has inspired full-length 
studies.* I can only note here that the Lotus Sitra’s 
praise of the practice of praising the Lotus Saétra— 
whether in music, word, or image—the sitra’s con- 
stant extolling of the five practices of the preacher of 
the dharma (preserving, reading, reciting, explaining, 
and copying the sitra), and the belief of the pious in 
China and Japan that every character of the Lotus 
Sitra is a living buddha all inspired a wealth of artistic 
forms, their creativity only matched by their devotion. 
There are volumes of miracle tales about the Lotus 
Sutra, poems about the Lotus Sutra, songs about the 
Lotus Sitra, and all manner of allusions to the Lotus 
Siitra in novels and plays. The song of the Japanese 
warbler is hokekyd, “Lotus Satra.” “The Lotus Siitra is 
even manifest in the landscape in Japan, where various 
mountains have been identified as Vulture Peak; the 
mountain is said to have flown from India to Japan. 
On the Kunisaki Peninsula, there is a complex of 
twenty-eight temples, one for each of the chapters of 
the sttra. Connecting the temples is a path lined with 
69,384 statues, one for each character in the sutra. 

The elaborate rituals for copying the Lotus Satra that 
developed in China also made their way to Japan. The 
monk Ennin (794-864) was a disciple of Saichd, the 
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founder of the Tendai sect, which saw itself as the Japa- 
nese successor to Zhiyi’s Tiantai. He is remembered 
today especially for his detailed account of his nine-year 
sojourn in China, from 838 to 847. Some years prior to 
his departure, Ennin made a copy of the Lotus Siitra. He 
is said to have grown the hemp himself from which the 
paper was made. In keeping with ritual purity, no animal 
products could be used, such as horsehair for the callig- 
raphy brush and the ink that contained glue made from 
ox skins. Instead, he made his own brushes from grasses 
and his own ink from graphite. It is said that he per- 
formed three prostrations prior to writing each of the 
69,384 characters of the sitra.” He then had it enshrined 
in a small reliquary, in keeping with the Lotus Siitra’s 
own instructions in Chapter Ten, “Wherever this sitra 
is taught, read, recited, copied, or wherever it is found, 
one should build a seven-jeweled stiipa of great height 
and width and richly ornamented” (169). 

And so in Japan we find sumptuous copies of the 
Lotus Sitra in which each character is drawn inside in 
a stiipa, as though enshrined there as a buddha would 
be. We find copies of the sitra in which each of the ten 
scrolls that compose it has a frontispiece on indigo 
paper depicting the events of the chapter in that scroll, 
all centered around a gold nine-storied pagoda where 
the two buddhas sit side by side. When one looks 
closely, the lines of the pagoda are composed of the 
characters of the sittra. In this way, the artist both cop- 
ied the sutra and built a stipa, two deeds extolled in 
the sutra itself. Such deeds had gained a particular 
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urgency by the eleventh century, spurred by visions of 
the end-time. 

Beginning in the Kamakura period (1185-1333), the 
sensibility of Buddhism in Japan was strongly shaped 
by the doctrine of the disappearance of the true 
dharma (saddharmavipralopa). According to Bud- 
dhist doctrine, a new buddha does not appear in the 
world until the teachings of the previous buddha have 
been completely forgotten; until then, because the sal- 
vific dharma is still available, it is not necessary that it 
be taught anew. It is also standard Buddhist doctrine 
that all conditioned things, including the words of the 
Buddha, are subject to decay and disintegration. Thus, 
in Indian Buddhism, there are many predictions of the 
disappearance of the dharma; such predictions often 
state how long the process of disappearance will take 
and what signs will attend the dharma’s gradual disap- 
pearance. One of the earliest such predictions appears 
in the traditional account of the Buddha’s grudging 
decision to admit women into the monastic order. He 
says that had he not admitted women, his teaching 
would last for a thousand years, but because he has ad- 
mitted women, it will only last for five hundred. 

A variety of other predictions for the decline and 
disappearance of the dharma appear in various sutras, 
with the period of the duration of the dharma ranging 
from as short as five hundred years to as long as twelve 
thousand years (in some Chinese sources); other fig- 
ures include 700, 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, 2,500, and 5,000 
years. In East Asia, the most influential version of the 
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doctrine of decline and disappearance consisted of 
three periods, called the “true dharma,’ the “semblance 
dharma,” and the “decadent dharma” (also known as 
the “final dharma”). These terms appear in the Lotus 
Siitra, but the threefold periodization does not. The 
term final dharma would be particularly important in 
East Asia; it is ofa in Chinese and mappé in Japanese. 
Despite the common translation of this doctrine as 
“decline of the dharma,’ it is not so much the dharma 
that declines as the capacity of human beings to suc- 
cessfully put it into practice. In the degenerate age of 
the final period, humans lack the intelligence, dili- 
gence, and morality to follow the Buddhist path to its 
conclusion, a fact reflected in various descriptions of 
the sad state of the samgha$ 

During the Kamakura period in Japan, the most 
prevalent version of this process of decline described 
the three periods, with the first two each lasting one 
thousand years and the last one lasting ten thousand 
years. The first two were also divided into two periods 
of five centuries each. Thus, in the first five hundred 
years after the Buddha's passage into nirvana, that is, 
the first period of the true dharma, many are able to at- 
tain enlightenment. In the second period of the true 
dharma, many still practice meditation, but few are 
able to attain enlightenment. In the first period of the 
semblance dharma, beginning one thousand years 
after the Buddha's passing, many study the sittras, but 
few practice meditation. In the second period of the 
semblance dharma, many build temples, but few study 
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the sitras. We see thus a regression from enlighten- 
ment to meditation to study to temple building and a 
movement from the salvific mental experience of en- 
lightenment to the verbal practice of stitra recitation 
to the physical practice of temple building. 

The final age is marked by disagreements and con- 
flicts, with humans incapable of effective meditation 
or study. In Japan, the dates of the Buddha were gener- 
ally calculated as 1029 to 949 B.C.E., and the begin- 
ning of the period of the final dharma was placed in 
1052 C.E., meaning that, for those who accepted this 
theory, those living in the Kamakura period were al- 
ready living in the end-time. 

Yet different Buddhist thinkers saw different impli- 
cations in this view of history. It was of little impor- 
tance to the Zen master Dégen (1200-1253). It was of 
central importance to the Pure Land traditions, espe- 
cially those associated with Honen and his disciple 
Shinran. For Honen, because we are living in the final 
age, it is impossible to gain liberation from the cycle of 
rebirth through one’s own efforts, and it is hubris to 
attempt to do so. The sole path to salvation lies in reli- 
ance on the compassion of the buddha Amitabha, 
who, according to the sutra called the Display of the 
Land of Bliss (Sukhavativyitha), had vowed long ago to 
appear at the deathbed of anyone who called upon 
him with a mind of faith, promising to accompany 
them to his buddha field, the pure land called 
Sukhavati, the Land of Bliss. Thus, Honen taught his 
followers to call upon Amitabha at all times by simply 
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chanting, Namu amida butsu, “Homage to Amitabha 
Buddha.” 

Nichiren (1222-1282, on whom much more below) 
believed that he was living in the final age of the 
dharma, specifically at the beginning of the fifth of the 
five five-hundred-year ages, that is, the first five- 
hundred-year period of the ten thousand years of the 
age of the final dharma, a period known as the Age of 
Conflict (because it would be marked by conflicts be- 
tween Buddhists). However, he did not conclude that 
the achievement of buddhahood, in this lifetime and 
in this world, is therefore impossible. He drew great 
meaning from the fact that the Buddha taught the 
Lotus Sitra during what were, to common sight, the 
final eight years of his life; the Lotus Siitra was thus 
the only effective teaching for the last age of the 
dharma. And like Shinran, who would declare that the 
sole purpose of the Buddha appearing in the world was 
to announce the existence of Amitabha’s pure land, 
Nichiren said that the Buddha appeared in the world 
to teach the Lotus Sutra, not for the bodhisattvas in 
the assembly but for those of future ages, like the phy- 
sician father in the parable who left the antidote to 
poison behind. He wrote, 


Ican say that the Buddha appeared in this world 
not for the people on Mount Grdhrakita during 
the last eight years of his teaching. The Buddha ap- 
peared in this world for the people who live in the 
Age of the Right Teachings of the Buddha, the Age 
of the Counterfeit of the Right Teachings of the 
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Buddha, and the Age of Degeneration [i.e., the 
periods of the true dharma, semblance dharma, 
and final dharma discussed above]. Furthermore, I 
can say that the Buddha appeared in this world not 
for the people who lived in the two thousand years 
from the beginning of the Age of the Right Teach- 
ings of the Buddha to the end of the Age of the 
Counterfeit of the Right Teachings of the Buddha 
but for people like me, who live at the beginning of 
the Age of Degeneration.’ 


Nichiren’s view of the opportunities afforded by the 
end-time, however, were not accepted by all. Copying 
of the Lotus Sitra continued as a safeguard against the 
dark days to come. The practice developed of copying 
the Lotus Siitra (as well as other sitras), placing them 
in elaborate stiipa-shaped canisters, and burying them 
in stone boxes. This practice seems to have begun in 
the eleventh century. We recall that according to East 
Asian calculations, the period of the final dharma 
began in 1052. Because, in the minds of many, enlight- 
enment was now impossible, it was important to accu- 
mulate as much merit as possible for future births, 
whether in the pure land of Amitabha or in the retinue 
of the future buddha Maitreya, said to be awaiting his 
advent, as all future buddhas do, in Tusita heaven. A 
number of siitras were buried, but among them the 
Lotus Sitra, sometimes buried alone, sometimes with 
other sutras, was by far the most common. The dedica- 
tory inscriptions attached to many of the copies in- 
clude the usual prayers for an auspicious rebirth for 
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oneself or one’s family. However, other inscriptions in- 
dicate that the sutra is meant to serve as a kind of time 
capsule, buried in the present age of the final dharma to 
be unearthed in the far distant future when Maitreya 
achieves buddhahood, an event that will occur, accord- 
ing toacommon calculation, in 5.67 billion years. (‘This 
purpose is known from sitra canisters that have been 
prematurely unearthed and opened, some of which are 
on display in the Tokyo National Museum.)* 

It seems that the Lotus Sdtra was being preserved 
for Maitreya, so that he could read from it when he be- 
came a buddha. Yet this seems odd. The Lotus Sutra 
specifically says that all buddhas of the past, present, 
and future set forth the Lotus Sétra as their final teach- 
ing. Furthermore, Maitreya was in the audience when 
Sakyamuni taught the Lotus Sitra, and, as a bodhi- 
sattva, he should have an impeccable memory. On the 
early stages of the path, it is said that bodhisattvas at- 
tain something called the “continuous instruction 
concentration” (srotonugato nama samadhi), which al- 
lows them to hear and remember any teaching that 
they wish. And the Buddha himself says in Chapter 
Ten that in the future he will personally appear to 
coach anyone who is having trouble reciting the sutra. 
If those who buried the Lotus Satra had read it, one 
wonders why they would bury the sitra for Maitreya’s 
use. In the Lotus Sitra, Maitreya is not portrayed as 
the brightest of bodhisattvas. Thus, perhaps the pious 
Japanese who copied and buried the sitra had them- 
selves noticed this and thus sought to ensure that the 
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buddha of the future would be a “preacher of the 
dharma.” 

Yet that is for a time in the far distant future. Among 
all of the preachers of the dharma of the Lotus Sitra 
over the past two thousand years, there has been no 
one like Nichiren. In the long history of the sitra in 
Japan, he is the most famous—and the most infamous. 
He identified strongly with Visistacaritra, the leader of 
the bodhisattvas who rose out of the earth in Chapter 
Fifteen and to whom, in Chapter Twenty-Two, the 
Buddha had entrusted the Lotus Saitra after his passage 
into nirvana; in two of his writings Nichiren intimates 
that he is the reincarnation of the bodhisattva. Some 
of his followers believed that he was the embodiment 
of the Buddha himself. 

Nichiren was born in 1222 ina fishing village at the 
tip of the Bds6 Peninsula. It is not far from modern 
Tokyo, but at the time it was a remote place, far from 
the political and religious center Kyoto far to the 
south. Unlike many of the famous monks in the his- 
tory of Japanese Buddhism, he was of humble origins, 
perhaps the son of a fisherman; he would describe 
himself as a candala, the lowest of the low in the caste 
system of ancient India. The thirteenth century was a 
time of great political upheaval in Japan. In 1185, the 
Heike clan, protectors of the seven-year-old emperor, 
was defeated in the famous sea battle of Dan-no-ura. 
Rather than have the young emperor fall into enemy 
hands, his grandmother, the Lady Nii, took him in her 
arms and leapt into the sea, where they drowned. The 
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victorious Minamoto clan established what has come 
to be known as the Kamakura shogunate, with Japan 
ruled by a military dictator who made his capital not 
in the royal city of Kyoto but in Kamakura to the 
north. 

Nichiren began to study Buddhism at age eleven at 
a local Tendai monastery, being ordained when he was 
fifteen. “Tendai” was simply the Japanese pronuncia- 
tion of Tiantai, the school of Zhiyi that held the Lotus 
Siitra to be supreme. Its teachings had been brought to 
Japan in 805 by the monk Saich6 (767-822), eventu- 
ally establishing its headquarters on Mount Hiei out- 
side Kyoto, a mountain that some Tendai monks 
would identify as Vulture Peak. Like the Tiantai 
school in China, Tendai held the Lotus Sutra to be the 
greatest of all sitras and derived much of their doc- 
trine from the works of Zhiyi. Unlike Tiantai, through 
the efforts of Saiché and others, a considerable corpus 
of esoteric practices became central to Tendai, includ- 
ing rituals also practiced by the more explicitly esoteric 
Shingon sect of Saicho’s rival Kukai (774-835). Among 
Saicho’s most consequential achievements was his suc- 
cessful petition to the court (granted shortly after his 
death) to have an ordination platform established at 
Mount Hiei; unlike the ordination platforms at the 
old capital at Nara, this was to be a “Mahayana plat- 
form” for bodhisattvas. Up until that time, Buddhist 
monks in China and Japan followed the monastic 
code (pratimoksa) that had been inherited from India. 
However, Saichd reasoned that if there is but one 
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vehicle, as the Lotus Satra declares, what he pejora- 
tively termed the “Hinayana vows” were yet another 
expedient that no longer pertained. 

By Nichiren’s time, Tendai had become the most 
powerful Buddhist sect in Japan. Although it contin- 
ued to esteem the Lotus Sitra, its headquarters on 
Mount Hiei became the site for a wide range of eclec- 
tic practices; in addition to esoteric rituals, it was also a 
site of Pure Land practice. Drawing from the Display 
of the Land of Bliss, the Tendai monk Genshin (942- 
1017) had written a famous manual called Ojdyéshi 
(Collection of Essentials for Going for Rebirth [in the 
Pure Land]) on the visualization of the buddha 
Amitabha. For those unable to do so at the time of 
death, Genshin recommended the invocation of 
Amitabha’s name, a practice that the Japanese had in- 
herited from China. Indeed, prior to the “single prac- 
tice” innovations of the Kamakura period, no particu- 
lar contradiction was perceived between devotion to 
the Lotus Sutra and devotion to the Display of the 
Land of Bliss. Works such as Great Japanese Miraculous 
Tales of the Lotus Stitra (Dainihonkoku hokekyokenki), 
completed in 104.4 by the monk Chingen, contain ac- 
counts of devotees who clearly believed that faith in 
one led to rebirth in the other. One of several antholo- 
gies of miracle tales about the Lotus, this collection in- 
cludes rather standard Buddhist stories of miracle 
cures (a blind woman regains her sight by reciting the 
Lotus), divine retribution (a man who ridicules a re- 
citer of the Lotus loses his voice), and deaths attended 
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by heavenly fragrances, beautiful music, and auspi- 
cious dreams. In one story, a monk memorizes the first 
twenty-five chapters of the Lotus but, despite repeated 
efforts, is unable to memorize the final three. He even- 
tually learns in a dream that in a previous life he had 
been a grasshopper who perched in a temple room 
where a monk was reciting the siitra. After reciting the 
first seven scrolls of the sutra (which contain the first 
twenty-five chapters), the monk rested before begin- 
ning the final roll. He leaned against the wall and inad- 
vertently killed the grasshopper. The grasshopper was 
reborn as a human as a result of the merit he received 
from hearing the first twenty-five chapters of the 
Lotus. When he became a monk, however, he was un- 
able to memorize the final three chapters because he, as 
the grasshopper, had died before he heard them. 


The most famous story in the collection became the 


the anthology. When a young monk spurns the affec- 
tions of a widow, she turns into an eighteen-foot snake 
and pursues him to the temple of Ddjdji, where the 
monks hide him inside a large bell. The snake breaks 
down the doors of the temple and encircles the bell, its 
venom causing the bell to catch fire, burning the priest 
alive. The snake then departs in tears. Later, another 
snake appears to a monk in a dream, telling him that 
he is the young monk who was killed. He has been re- 
born as a snake and is now the mate of the snake who 


killed him. Although he had been a devotee of the 
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Lotus Siitra, his devotion was not enough to release 
him from this fate. He therefore implores the monk to 
copy Chapter Sixteen, “The Lifespan of the Tathagata,’ 
and perform a service to release both snakes from their 
serpentine forms. The night after the monk does so, he 
has another dream in which a priest and a woman ap- 
pear to him and thank him for his efforts before as- 
cending into the sky.” 

Despite such inspiring stories, the Tendai monk 
Honen (1133-1212) turned away from the Lotus Sitra 
and toward the Display of the Land of Bliss, arguing that 
in the degenerate age, the only possible path to salva- 
tion was to rely on the power of Amitabha by calling his 
name: Namu amida butsu, “Homage to Amitabha 
Buddha.” This was enough to ensure rebirth in his pure 
land at the moment of death, when, amid celestial 
music and the fragrance of incense, Amitabha himself 
would descend to the deathbed of the faithful, escort- 
ing them to his western paradise. In a letter written in 
1272, Nichiren says that as a young monk he was himself 
a Pure Land devotee and mocked those who extolled 
the Lotus Sitra. But he would soon come to denounce 
the various Tendai deviations from the Lotus Sitra, ex- 
pressing especial contempt for Honen and his followers; 
in a work written in 1242 he called Hénen a devil. Ac- 
cording to a story, Nichiren’s suspicion of Pure Land 
practice was confirmed when one of his first teachers, a 
Pure Land practitioner, died writhing in pain. 

After a short period of study in Kamakura, in 12.43 
Nichiren went to the Tendai headquarters on Mount 
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Hiei, although he had not yet committed himself to 
the Lotus Sétra as the supreme teaching of the Bud- 
dha. He seems to have arrived at this conviction 
through something of a process of elimination, but 
only after a serious survey of the Japanese sects of the 
day. He began with the belief that the word of the 
Buddha was superior to that of the various Indian 
Buddhist masters, such that one’s allegiance should be 
to a sutra rather than to a treatise (sastra). This imme- 
diately eliminated five of the six “Nara schools” of 
Buddhism, which were based on various Madhyamaka 
(Sanron), Yogacara (Hoss), and Abhidharma trea- 
tises (Kusha and Jdjitsu), as well as on (in the case of 
Ritsu) the monastic code (vinaya). Among the Nara 
schools, that left only Kegon, based on the Flower Gar- 
land Sitra, which Nichiren rejected. He already had 
an antipathy for Pure Land, but he was attracted to 
Shingon, famous for its doctrine that it is possible to 
“achieve buddhahood in this very body” (sokushin 
jobutsu), that is, during the present lifetime. He found 
what would prove to be for him a more compelling 
doctrine in the Tendai sect, which, based in part on 
Zhiyi’s famous doctrine of “the three thousand realms 
in a single thought,” proclaimed that all beings are en- 
dowed with original enlightenment (hongaku). Nichi- 
ren eventually decided that the Tendai sect, with its 
conviction that the Lotus Siitra was the Buddha’s high- 
est teaching, was the superior form of Buddhism, al- 
though he felt that in the centuries since its founding, 
its purity had been diluted by the admixture of other 
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practices, especially devotion to Amitabha. For Nichi- 
ren, this apostasy from the Lotus had not only weak- 
ened Tendai; it had threatened the islands of Japan. In 
1253, he set out to remedy the situation by proclaiming 
the unique supremacy of the Lotus Saitra over all other 
Buddhist scriptures and sects that promoted them. 
Those sects, by holding other sittras to be equal or su- 
perior to the Lotus Sutra, were guilty of the grave sin of 
slandering the dharma. Nichiren took it as his task to 
rescue the devotees of other texts from this sin, 
whether they liked it or not. 

“Slandering the dharma” (saddharmapratiksepa; 
hobo in Japanese) is a phrase that is used throughout 
the history of Buddhism with a range of meanings but 
most often referring to the rejection of the truth of the 
Buddha’s teachings or the rejection of a particular text 
as having been spoken by the Buddha. It is considered 
a grave sin, often appended, especially in East Asia, to 
the list of the five most heinous sins in Buddhism: kill- 
ing one’s father, killing one’s mother, killing an arhat, 
wounding the Buddha, and causing dissension in the 
samgha. These “deeds of immediate retribution” result 
in rebirth in Avici, the most horrible of the hells, upon 
death in the lifetime in which the deed is done (hence 
“immediate retribution”). Nichiren gave new meaning 
to the phrase “slandering the dharma”: it meant devo- 
tion to any Buddhist text other than the Lotus Sitra. 
As he wrote, “One who discards even a single character 
or dot [of the Lotus Sitra] commits an offense greater 
than killing his father and mother a thousand or ten 
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thousand times over or drawing blood from the bodies 
of the Buddhas of the ten directions.” 

Those disciples of the Buddha who practiced his 
other teachings prior to his revelation of the Lotus 
Stitra at the end of his life were not guilty of the crime; 
nor were those who lived in lands where the Lotus 
Siitra had not yet appeared. But in Japan, in a time 
long after the Buddha taught the Lotus Sitra and in a 
place where the Lotus Sutra was well known, the other 
forms of Buddhism, which in Nichiren’s view were all 
provisional teachings, had no purpose. It was now time 
for all of them to dissolve into the great ocean of the 
Lotus Sutra, so thoroughly that even their names 
would be forgotten. Thus, all those who failed to aban- 
don other forms of Buddhism—and in some of his 
writings this seemed to include the entire population 
of Japan—were guilty of the sin of slandering the 
dharma and were destined for rebirth in the Avici hell. 
Indeed, Nichiren wrote that anyone who failed to de- 
nounce those who slander the dharma would be un- 
able to achieve enlightenment, even if they had copied 
the Lotus Satra ten thousand times or mastered the 
profound contemplation of “three thousand realms in 
a single moment of thought.” 

In Indian Buddhism, there had been the idea that 
the monarch and the kingdom benefit from their sup- 
port of Buddhist monks, the notion being that by pro- 
viding material support for the samgha (as long as it is 
composed of monks who scrupulously keep their 
vows), the state would generate great merit, creating a 
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kind of force field that would protect the land and its 
people, both from natural disasters such as earth- 
quakes, droughts, and epidemics and from invading 
armies. This view, found in a number of Mahayana 
sutras, became especially important in China, where it 
was even given a name: “state protection Buddhism” 
(huguo fojiao); apocryphal sitras, such as the Sizra for 
Humane Kings (Renwang jing), were composed to 
promote it, and rituals to protect the state were regu- 
larly commissioned by the emperor. The idea also be- 
came influential in Korea and Japan. Indeed, when 
new forms of Buddhism were imported from China to 
Japan, their advocates often promoted their powers to 
protect the state. When the monk Eisai first presented 
Zen to Japan’s rulers, he did not extol it as a special 
transmission outside the scriptures able to bestow sud- 
den enlightenment; he wrote a treatise in 1198 entitled 
The Promotion of Zen for National Defense (Kozen 
gokokuron). 

Thus, when Nichiren claimed that Japan’s tumultu- 
ous present and perilous future were the direct result 
of the country’s failure to uphold the Lotus Sitra, he 
was engaging in a well-established tradition of Bud- 
dhist discourse. What was unusual was not so much 
the message but the medium. Nichiren adopted an ap- 
proach called shakubuku in Japanese, a word translated 
somewhat euphemistically as “conversion.” The two 
characters literally mean “break” and “subdue” and 
refer to a vociferous form of denunciation in which an- 


other person’s wrong views are directly attacked and 
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repudiated. Nichiren contrasted this with a more gen- 
tle form of conversion, called shdju, literally “embrace 
and receive,” in which others were gently led by stages 
to embrace the teachings of the Buddha by first setting 
forth the provisional teachings. For Nichiren, who saw 
shoju in Chapter Fourteen (“Ease of Practice”) of the 
Lotus, such an approach was suitable when teaching 
those who had no knowledge of Buddhism, as had 
been the case in the period of the true dharma and the 
period of the semblance dharma. However, this was 
the final age of the dharma, where those to be con- 
verted were not ignorant of Buddhism. Instead, they 
were active proponents of its provisional forms, forms 
that were no longer valid when the definitive and final 
truth of the Lotus Sutra had long been revealed. Hence 
they were slanderers of the dharma. In such a setting, 
shakubuku, which Nichiren saw in Chapter Twenty of 
the sutra (“Bodhisattva Sadaparibhita”), was the only 
proper approach. 

And so he did not mince words. A statement com- 
monly attributed to him is “Nembutsu followers will 
fall into the Avici hell, Zen followers are devils, Shin- 
gon will destroy the nation, the Ritsu are enemies of 
the state.” Such statements would get Nichiren into 
serious trouble, including assassination attempts, exile, 
and a death sentence, trouble that in many ways he 
would welcome. He wrote that he was the greatest 
man in Japan because he was the man in Japan most 
hated and persecuted for his devotion to the Lotus 
Satra.* 
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Nonetheless, from Nichiren’s perspective, shaku- 
buku was a compassionate act. It is standard Mahayana 
doctrine that, in working for the welfare of others, the 
bodhisattva not only benefits sentient beings but 
speeds his own path to buddhahood. The many forms 
of self-sacrifice in the jataka tales, the stories of the 
Buddha’s former lives, reiterate this again and again, as 
Prince Mahasattva throws himself off a cliff so that his 
corpse can feed a starving tigress and her cubs, as King 
Sibi cuts off his own flesh to save the life of a dove, as 
Prince Vessantara gives away his children and then his 
wife. For Nichiren, during the final age, salvation 
comes only through the Lotus Sitra. In order to cause 
others to recognize this most crucial fact, harsh meth- 
ods must be used to convince the confused, regardless 
of their social stature. If the devotee must suffer as a 
result of what Nichiren regarded as the most vital case 
of speaking truth to power, that suffering will inciner- 
ate negative karma accrued in the past and thus hasten 
one’s own enlightenment. Nichiren would often de- 
scribe his own rejections and punishments in these 
terms, calling such trials shikidoku, “reading [the Lotus 
Stitra] with the body.” 

At the end of Chapter Thirteen, the Buddha pre- 
dicts that after he passes into nirvana, the devotees of 
the Lotus Siitra will suffer all manner of indignities, 
being reviled, maligned, slandered, and beaten with 
sticks and swords. Nichiren declared that the Buddha 
made these prophecies specifically about him and that 
if these prophecies had not come true in the form of 
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Nichiren’s travails, the Buddha’s prediction would 
have been false. There is great power in discovering 
one’s own story in a sacred text. 

Denouncing both Pure Land and Zen in Kama- 
kura, Nichiren made enemies, but he also began to 
win followers. There he wrote his famous Treatise on 
the Establishment of Righteousness for the Peace of the 
Nation (Risshé ankokuron), presented in the form of a 
dialogue between a traveler and a master, with the 
master presenting Nichiren’s view. In the treatise, 
which he sent to the powerful former regent H6jo To- 
kiyori in 1260, Nichiren displays an impressive com- 
mand of Buddhist literature on the question of the 
true causes of natural disasters. He encourages the 
country’s rulers to rely on the teachings of the Lotus 
Stitra in order to avert disaster and upheaval, includ- 
ing the conquest of Japan by the same Mongol hordes 
that had recently conquered China and Korea. The 
work contains a detailed attack on Honen and his 
teachings and implies that the various calamities (pes- 
tilence and famine) that had afflicted Japan in the re- 
cent past were the result of the government's patron- 
age of other Buddhist sects, sects that Nichiren 
considered heretical. This did not go over well. A 
group of devotees of Hénen attempted to murder 
Nichiren. Others petitioned the government to arrest 
and imprison him; Nichiren was arrested and exiled 
to the Izu Peninsula in 1261 but was pardoned two 
years later. He resumed his campaign after being 
wounded in another assassination attempt. 
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When word came that the Mongols were threaten- 
ing to invade, the government instructed the major 
Buddhist temples to perform rituals for the protection 
of Japan. Nichiren sent letters to various officials, as 
well as to some of the temples, telling them that rituals 
performed by such heretics would only speed the inva- 
sion, that protection of the islands should be entrusted 
to him. This led to further charges against him by 
other Buddhist groups. When he was arrested, he told 
the soldiers, “I, Nichiren, am the pillar, sun, moon, 
mirror, and eyes of the ruling clan of Kanto.” When he 
was brought to trial, he freely admitted that he thought 
that those Buddhist temples that did not extol the 
Lotus Sitra should be burned down and that their 
head monks should be beheaded. Nichiren was again 
sentenced to exile, not in nearby Izu but on remote, 
and cold, Sado Island, off the western coast of Honshu 
near Niigata. This was the public sentence, but it was 
apparently decided that he would be executed en 
route. Under the cover of darkness, guards took him to 
the execution grounds of Kamakura, ominously called 
Tatsunokuchi or “Dragon’s Mouth.” According to the 
story, as the executioner raised his sword to behead 
Nichiren, a brilliant orb of light flashed across the sky, 
terrifying the guards. At that moment, horsemen ar- 
rived carrying a reprieve of the death sentence. Today, 
the site of Nichiren’s divine salvation is the temple 
Ryukoji, where pilgrims can see the cell in which Nich- 
iren was held and the spot where he knelt to be be- 
headed. It is a place of pilgrimage not only for the 
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miraculous event but for Nichiren’s understanding of 
it. He would write that he was in fact beheaded that 
night, that his body died, and that it was his soul that 
had traveled to Sado Island, where he would spend the 
next three years. 

Arriving there in the dead of winter in 1271, Nichi- 
ren was told to live in a dilapidated hut in a graveyard. 
Sado Island was considered the most brutal of the sev- 
eral places in Japan where enemies of the state were ex- 
iled; those sent there were not expected to return. But 
Nichiren remained unbowed. He wrote in a letter 
shortly after his arrival, “When an evil ruler in consort 
with priests of erroneous teachings tries to destroy the 
correct teaching and do away with a man of wisdom, 
those with the heart of a lion king are sure to attain 
buddhahood. Like Nichiren, for example. I say this 
not out of arrogance, but because I am deeply commit- 
ted to the correct teaching.” 

Sado Island was the place where several of Nichi- 
ren’s major works were written. He was a sophisticated 
exegete and was well versed, not only in the Buddhist 
canon but in the Chinese classics and the great Chi- 
nese Buddhist commentaries. From these, he inherited 
the notion of immanence, expressed in the doctrines 
of original enlightenment, the three thousand realms 
ina single thought, and the eternal Buddha as revealed 
in the last half of the Lotus Sutra. As we have seen, 
there was already a highly developed tradition in 
China of commenting at length on the title of the 
Lotus Siitra, finding deep meaning in each of the five 
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characters. Nichiren would assert that the entire mean- 
ing and purpose of the stitra was present in its title, 
such that one need only chant it in order to achieve 
buddhahood. 

It was during his time on Sado Island, on the 
twenty-fifth day of the fourth month, 1273, that Nichi- 
ren would complete what would come to be regarded 
as his most important work, the Kanjin honzon sho. Its 
full title is Nyorai metsugo go gohyakusai shi kanjin 
honzon shé (Contemplation of the Mind and the Ob- 
ject of Worship First Revealed in the Fifth of the Five 
Five-Hundred-Year Periods Following the Nirvana of 
the Tathagata). Central to his argument is Zhiyi’s doc- 
trine of the “three thousand realms in one moment of 
thought” (ichinen sanzen), discussed in the previous 
chapter, according to which all things are present in a 
single moment of thought as elements of an interde- 
pendent reality. Nichiren goes to some lengths to ex- 
plain why such an important teaching does not appear 
clearly in the Indian canon. He says that it had only 
been understood by three people in history up to that 
point: Sakyamuni Buddha, Zhiyi himself, and the Jap- 
anese Tendai founder Saicho. The great Indian masters 
Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu knew about it but did not 
mention it in their writings. And Nichiren concedes 
that it is only taught between the lines of the Lotus 
Stitra and only in the second half: “The Lord Teacher 
of the second section is not Sakyamuni, the World- 
honored One, who attained enlightenment in his his- 
torical life. The teaching of the Buddha is as different 
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from that given in the first section as heaven is differ- 
ent from earth. In the world of the eternal Sakyamuni 
Buddha, eternal life is also given not only to the living 
beings of the ten realms but also to the world itself. 
Therefore, we can say that the teaching of ‘three thou- 
sand realms in one moment of thought’ is expounded 
between the lines of the main part of the second 
section.» 

Nichiren understood the radical implications of 
“three thousand realms in one moment of thought” 
for Buddhist practice. Those things that are so com- 
monly seen as mutually exclusive—cause and effect, 
subject and object, an enlightened buddha and a be- 
nighted sentient being, a pure buddha field and an im- 
pure human world—are in fact mutually inclusive, si- 
multaneous, and present in each moment of thought. 
All of this is clear in the works of Zhiyi. However, 
Nichiren called this “three thousand realms in one 
moment of thought in principle.” He would teach 
“three thousand realms in one moment of thought in 
actuality.” 

One of Nichiren’s innovations was to argue that 
sentient beings living in the final age of the dharma 
were incapable of understanding “three thousand 
realms in one moment of thought” and incapable of 
practicing the “contemplation of mind,’ the form of 
meditation that Zhiyi had set forth. For Nichiren, a 
different method of contemplation was required. It 
was chanting the daimoku, the great title, Namu myoho 
renge kyo, “Homage to the Lotus Siitra.” As we saw in 
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the previous chapter, Zhiyi had extracted great mean- 
ing from the title of the siitra, a tradition continued in 
Japanese Tendai. There had long been a practice of 
chanting the title in Japan. However, Nichiren infused 
the title of the Lotus Siitra with particular power and 
particular meaning. As he writes at the end of the Kan- 
jin honzon sho, “For those unable to discern the three 
thousand realms in one thought-moment, the Bud- 
dha, arousing great compassion, wrapped up this jewel 
within the five characters and hung it from the necks 
of the immature beings of the last age.”!° 

For Nichiren, those five characters (in Chinese and 
Japanese) contain within them all the practices that 
Sakyamuni undertook over the long bodhisattva path 
and all of the qualities he possessed after his achieve- 
ment of buddhahood. Nichiren writes, “To impose my 
own interpretation may slight the original texts, but 
the heart of these passages is that Sakyamuni’s causal 
practices and their resulting virtues are perfectly en- 
compassed in the five characters myé hé ren ge kyo. 
When we embrace these five characters, he will natu- 
rally transfer to us the merits of his causes and ef- 
fects.” As a consequence, those who chant the 
daimoku are able to achieve buddhahood in this life- 
time, their world transformed into a buddha field. 

The Display of the Land of Bliss, the central text for 
the “Pure Land” traditions of East Asia, describes a 
buddha of the distant past named Lokesvararaja, living 
in a distant universe, who taught a monk named 
Dharmakara. This monk would go on to achieve 
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buddhahood as Amitabha and establish his pure land, 
far to the west, called Sukhavati. But Sakyamuni had 
achieved buddhahood in our world, he had taught the 
dharma in our world, and he made his buddha field in 
our world, in this saha world, on Vulture Peak in India, 
where he taught the Lotus Sutra and where he still 
abides. Nichiren taught that through upholding the 
Lotus Siitra and specifically by reciting its title, one can 
understand—again because of the implications of 
“three thousand worlds in a single moment of 
thought”—that this saha world is a buddha field: 
“Now the Saha world of the original time [of the Bud- 
dha’s enlightenment] is the constantly abiding pure 
land, freed from the three disasters and transcending 
[the cycle of] the four ka/pas (formation, abiding, de- 
cline, and nothingness]. Its buddha has not already en- 
tered nirvana in the past, nor is he to be born in the 
future. And his disciples are the same.” For Nichiren, 
this holds true for even the least among us; even they 
will be reborn among the eternal audience on Vulture 
Peak after their death. As stated in an essay attributed 
to him, The Ten Suchnesses (Junyoze ji): 


Those of lesser faculties do not advance in any way 
and seem to be blocked, yet because enlightenment 
is certain within this lifetime, when such a person 
approaches the hour of death, then—just as one 
wakens from the various dreams that have appeared 
to him and returns to the waking state—the 
twisted logic and the false conceptualizations and 
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distorted ideas of birth and death that he has held 
until this moment will vanish without a trace, and 
he will return to the waking reality of original en- 
lightenment. Gazing around at the universe 
[dharma realm], he will see that it is all the Bud- 
dha’s Land of Tranquil Light, and that his own per- 
son, which he has habitually despised as base, is the 
tathagata of original enlightenment endowed with 
the three bodies in one.” 


It was also in the Kanjin honzon sho that Nichiren 
described the importance of the honzon (object of de- 
votion), the calligraphic representation of the scene at 
Vulture Peak when the entire assembly rises into the 
air to view Sakyamuni and Prabhitaratna seated side 
by side in the stipa. Again, because “three thousand 
realms in a single moment of thought” collapses the 
duality of mind and matter, a physical object, in this 
case Nichiren’s representation of the scene, is the man- 
ifestation of Sakyamuni’s eternal buddhahood and 
thus is the object of the meditator’s contemplation. 
The daimoku is the meditator’s mind; the honzon is 
the object of contemplation. As Nichiren describes it: 


Above the saha world of the original teacher 
[Sakyamunil, the jeweled stiipa resides in empty 
space, and within the stipa, Sakyamuni Buddha 
and the buddha Prabhataratna appear to the left 
and right of myoho renge kyo. Sakyamuni is at- 
tended by Visistacaritra and the others of the four 
bodhisattvas [leading those who emerged from the 
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earth], while four bodhisattvas [of the provisional 
teachings] including Mafjusri and Maitreya take 
lower seats as retainers. All the bodhisattvas of the 
great and lesser vehicles, whether they are disci- 
ples of the Buddha in his provisional forms or 
have come from other worlds, are like commoners 
on the ground gazing up at lofty nobles. The vari- 
ous buddhas of the ten directions likewise remain 
on the ground, showing that they and their lands 
are provisional traces [of the original buddha and 


his land].?° 


The honzon also includes other bodhisattvas and 
sravakas who appear in the siitra, as well as various 
deities, including the Japanese gods Amaterasu and 
Hachiman. Two historical figures also appear, Zhiyi 
and Saiché, the Chinese and Japanese founders of the 
Tiantai and Tendai, the sects that esteem the Lotus 
Sutra above all others. 

Nichiren began making these onzon (which he 
also called daimandara or “great mandala’), of slightly 
varying design, for his followers during his exile on 
Sado Island and would continue to make them for the 
rest of his life; more than a hundred survive. At the 
bottom he would write, “This is the great mandala 
never before revealed in Jambudvipa during the more 
than 2,200 years since the Buddha’ nirvana.” 

These would be installed on altars as objects of par- 
ticular devotion in the centuries that followed. How- 
ever, Nichiren also advocated the use of other icons, 
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including representations of Sakyamuni (or Sakyamuni 
and Prabhitaratna) attended by the four leaders of the 
bodhisattvas who emerged from the earth. Indeed, 
after his death, his followers would be divided as to 
whether Nichiren’s great mandala or a statue of the 
eternal Buddha should form the focus of worship of 
the Lotus Sutra. 

For Nichiren, the second half of the sittra is a special 
teaching for those living in the final age, not for those 
living in an age of the distant past. It is a special teach- 
ing for those living in this saha world, not in a faraway 
universe. And it is a special teaching for bodhisattvas of 
this world; the Buddha entrusted it to the bodhisattvas 
who emerged from the earth of our world, bodhisattvas 
who are superior to such famous bodhisattvas as 
Mafijusri, Maitreya, and Avalokitesvara, who are not 
competent to teach the true dharma during the final 
age. He notes that at the beginning of Chapter Fifteen, 
the bodhisattvas who have arrived from other worlds 
offer to preserve the Lotus Siitra after the Buddha has 
passed into nirvana. However, the Buddha declines 
their offer, saying that there are ample bodhisattvas in 
this saa world capable of doing so. It is at that point 
that the bodhisattvas emerge from the earth. Nichiren 
interprets this to mean that the bodhisattvas in the as- 
sembly at the beginning of the stitra and the bodhisat- 
tvas who arrived from other worlds are not capable of 
teaching the five characters of the title of the Lotus 
Sitra, the essence of the second half of the sutra, dur- 
ing the final age. Only the bodhisattvas who emerged 
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from the earth of this world in order to hear the sec- 
ond half of the sitra can do so.” 

Nichiren would further specify that the recent nat- 
ural disasters in Japan had not been omens of doom 
but, rather, harbingers of a new age, when the bodhi- 
sattvas who had emerged from the earth would ap- 
pear in Japan to proclaim the message of the Lotus 
Siitra. They would be led by the bodhisattva Visista- 
caritra, appearing in Japan in the form of Nichiren 


himself: 


[This object of worship was not previously re- 
vealed] because it was entrusted to the countless 
bodhisattvas from the earth. Having received the 
Buddha’s command, they have been waiting near at 
hand beneath the great earth. They did not appear 
in the True or Semblance [dharma ages], but if 
they failed to appear now, in the Final Dharma age, 
they would be great liars, and the prophecies of the 
three buddhas [Sakyamuni, Prabhitaratna, and the 
emanation buddhas], mere empty froth. In this 
light, we should consider the great earthquake, 
comet, and other recent disasters, such as never oc- 
curred in the True and Semblance [dharma ages]. 
These are not the activities of garudas, asuras, or 
dragon deities; they can only be signs heralding the 
advent of the four great bodhisattvas.” 


Among Nichiren’s most important innovations, 
therefore, was his vision of the Lotus Sutra, an Indian 
text, as uniquely intended for his time, his country, 
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and his person. His period of Japanese history—with 
many, and competing, visions of the true Buddhist 
path—was an ideal setting for the Lotus Sutra because 
there were so many heretics to be rebuked and con- 
verted. Thus, although it was the time of the decline of 
the dharma, this was not a reason for despair and self- 
denigration because enlightenment was no longer pos- 
sible in this world. It was a time of celebration. The fact 
that the Buddha waited until the last period of his life 
to reveal the true teaching meant that the final period 
of the dharma was the perfect time for its realization. 
Japan was the ideal setting for the epochal event, the 
transformation of a land filled with heretics and strife, 
abandoned by its own gods, into the pure land on 
earth revealed in Chapter Sixteen of the Lotus Siitra. 
This transformation would not be possible without 
the kind of preacher of the dharma that the Buddha 
had described in Chapter Nineteen. Thus, it was also 
in works written during his Sado Island exile that 
Nichiren inserted himself into the narrative of the 
Lotus Siitra, seeing in his persecution the fulfillment of 
the Lotus Sitra’s prophecies of how after the Buddha’s 
passage into nirvana the preachers of the dharma 
would be mocked and beaten; Nichiren had been 
mocked just as Sadaparibhita had been. Such suffer- 
ing, however, required a karmic explanation. As he 
wrote in a later work, “In the past, we opposed practi- 
tioners of the true Dharma. Now we have come to em- 
brace it ourselves, but because of the offense of having 
hindered others [in the practice] in the past, we should 
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by rights fall into a great hell in the future. However, 
because the merit of practicing the true Dharma in this 
life is powerful, the great sufferings of the future are 
summoned [into the present] and encountered in less- 
ened form. That is, in the past, he had been a slan- 
derer of the dharma, creating negative karma that 
would have condemned him to hell. However, because 
he later came to recognize the truth of the Lotus Sutra, 
the negative karma has been diluted, taking the form 
of sufferings in the human realm. 

However, Nichiren’s new sense of identity also had 
a triumphant element. It was also on Sado Island that 
he began to identify closely with Visistacaritra, leader 
of the bodhisattvas who had emerged from the earth 
and the one who had vowed to Sakyamuni that he 
would protect the Lotus Satra in the future. 

Sado Island is relatively large, some three hundred 
square miles, and it had its own Buddhist temples. The 
local priests, followers of the Pure Land teachings that 
Nichiren so despised, were no match for his erudition 
and eloquence, and he gained many followers there. 
One reason for his pardon in 1274 was that the local 
priests requested that he be removed, describing him 
as a madman who went to the peak of the highest 
mountain and screamed at the sky. By the time 
Nichiren returned to Kamakura, it was believed that a 
Mongol invasion was imminent, and he was requested 
to perform rituals to repel the invaders. Nichiren ex- 
plained that such rituals would not be effective 
until the government stopped commissioning other 
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Buddhist sects to perform similar rites, something it 
was reluctant to do. 

Nichiren left the city and established himself on 
Mount Minobu, about one hundred miles west of Ka- 
makura. The tall mountain was a symbol for him of 
Vulture Peak, where the Lotus Sutra had been 
preached. Despite the remote location and difficult 
living conditions, he made this his center, attracting 
disciples and continuing to write. The long-feared 
Mongol invasions came, first in 1274 and again in 1281. 
Each time the enemy ships were destroyed by ty- 
phoons, which the Japanese called divine winds (kami- 
kaze). The various Buddhist sects that had performed 
rituals to protect Japan were able to claim victory. 
Nichiren died in 1282 at the age of sixty-one. 

It is easy to suppose that because of the drama of his 
life and the eloquence of his words, Nichiren perma- 
nently established exclusive rights to the Lotus Sétra 
and its meaning. This was not the case. By the usual 
measures of power in Buddhism—royal patronage— 
Nichiren had been a failure. Even the schools that he 
had excoriated continued to read, comment upon, and 
pay homage to the Lotus Sutra. Nichiren’s contempo- 
rary Dégen (1200-1263) of the hated Zen sect cited 
the Lotus Stra more than any other sitra in his volu- 
minous oeuvre, devoting a chapter to it in his 
Shobogenzd, where he writes, “Compared with this 
sutra, all the other siitras are merely its servants, its rel- 
atives, for it alone expounds the truth.”® It is said that 
in his final days he would pace around his room, which 
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he had named Lotus Sitra Hermitage, reciting pas- 
sages from Chapter Twenty-One, “The Transcendent 
Powers of the Tathagata.” The Zen master Hakuin 
(1687-1768, known in the West for coining the kdan 
“What is the sound of one hand clapping?”) wrote 
about his disillusionment at age sixteen at finding 
nothing extraordinary in the Lotus Sitra after hearing 
it praised so highly during his childhood: “If this sitra 
had all these virtues, then surely the six Confucian 
classics and the books of the other schools must be 
equally effective. Why should this particular stitra be 
so highly praised? My hopes were completely 
dashed.””’ But sixteen years later, after an experience of 
awakening, he wrote, “One night, after some time, I 
took up the Lotus Satra. Suddenly I penetrated to the 
perfect, true, ultimate meaning of the Lotus. The 
doubts I had held initially were destroyed and I be- 
came aware that the understanding I had obtained up 
to then was greatly in error. Unconsciously I uttered a 
great cry and burst into tears.””® 

But Hakuin was writing in the eighteenth century. 
Nichiren’s mission would continue to that time and 
beyond. Before his death, he assigned six of his disci- 
ples to propagate his teachings in their respective re- 
gions of Japan. Disputes arose almost immediately 
over a number of issues, including whether offerings 
should be made to local gods by lay disciples of Nichi- 
ren, who were often powerful noblemen. Nichiren had 
said that the gods had abandoned Japan because the 
nation had abandoned the Lotus Sitra. The opponents 
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of offerings therefore said that to make offerings at 
Shinto shrines was futile because the gods were absent. 
Proponents of offerings said that the gods would re- 
turn to accept offerings of devotees of the Lotus.” The 
former group, led by the monk Nikko (1245-1332), 
feeling that Nichiren’s teachings were being ignored, 
departed from Mount Minobu and established itself 
at the foot of Mount Fuji. In the realm of relations 
with the laity, the question of the proper attitude to- 
ward the local gods, whose worship was such an im- 
portant part of Japanese village life, remained a point 
of contention, with some creating a list of thirty gods 
and assigning each the responsibility of protecting the 
Lotus Siitra during one day of the lunar month. 

For the content of the Lotus Siatra itself, two fac- 
tions remained: those who held that the two halves of 
the stitra were of equal value (called itchi) and those 
who held that the latter half was superior to the former 
half (called shéretsu). This latter group in turn split into 
several groups, divided over what parts of the second 
half of the sittra were superior to the first half. Some 
held that it was the entire second half; others held that 
it was only that portion of the eight chapters of the sec- 
ond half when the assembly is levitating above Vulture 
Peak; yet others thought that it was Chapter Sixteen, 
on the lifespan of the Tathagata alone; and yet others 
added to Chapter Sixteen the last half of Chapter Fif- 
teen and the first half of Chapter Seventeen.*” 

Disagreements would also arise over the identity of 


Nichiren himself. Many of his later disciples identified 
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him with Visistacaritra, the leader of the bodhisattvas 
who rose out of the earth in Chapter Fifteen and to 
whom, in Chapter Twenty-Two, the Buddha had en- 
trusted the Lotus Siitra after his passage into nirvana. 
The Fuji sect (which in the twentieth century would 
rename itself Nichiren Shosha, the “Orthodox Nichi- 
ren School”) noted that what Nichiren called the 
“three great secret doctrines” (sandai hihé)—the hon- 
zon or object of devotion, the daimoku or great title, 
and the kaidan or platform (to be discussed in chap- 
ter 6)—do not explicitly appear in the Lotus Sitra. 
Rather than being seen, therefore, as Nichiren’s inno- 
vations, they were seen as in fact prior to the Lotus 
Siitra and thus the teachings not of Sakyamuni but of 
the original and eternal Buddha (referred to as 
Hon’inmyé no kydju, “Master of the Teaching of the 
True Cause,’ and as Musa no honbutsu, the “Unpro- 
duced Original Buddha”), who appeared in India as 
the bodhisattva Visistacaritra and in Japan as Nichiren 
himself." It is this buddha who was the teacher of 
Sakyamuni and who is the buddha of the period of the 
final dharma, a time when the teachings of Sakyamuni 
are no longer effective. Indeed, Sakyamuni’s purpose 
for appearing in the world was to reveal to the world 
the existence of the Buddha of the True Cause, that is, 
Nichiren. 

Regardless of their position on Nichiren’s true iden- 
tity, many sought to emulate the founder in the prac- 
tice of shakubuku, regardless of the consequences. The 
third-century Christian theologian Tertullian argued 
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in works such as Scorpiace (Antidote for the Scorpion’s 
Sting) and De Fuga in Persecutione (On Running from 
Persecution) that martyrdom is commanded by God 
and must be faced. Nichiren argued that the devotee 
of the Lotus Siitra must suffer great hardship, as he 
himself had done. And like early Christian martyrs 
who actively sought martyrdom and taunted Roman 
soldiers as they were tortured, followers of Nichiren 
continued the practice of shakubuku even when threat- 
ened with punishment, ready to die for the Lotus 
Stitra.» Particularly famous was the monk Nisshin 
(1407-1488), who, while awaiting execution, took the 
bamboo saw that was to be used for his beheading and 
began banging it on the floor of his cell. When the ex- 
ecutioner asked what he was doing, he said, “If you cut 
off my head with a sharp swordlike blade such as this, 
it will be altogether too easy. Because my life will be 
discarded solely in the order that I may offer my body 
to the Lotus Sitra and widely benefit others, I would 
wish the suffering to be longer and more intense. That 
is why I am trying to dull this sharp blade.’* His life 
was spared, but a red-hot pot was placed over his head, 
and the tip of his tongue was cut off. Thereafter, his 
shakubuku was delivered with a lisp. 

Despite its various schisms, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century, the several Nichiren sects and subsects 
began to grow, swelled in part by the rule that when 
one member of a family converted, the entire family 
and servants must also convert. Many merchant fami- 
lies converted, so that by the early sixteenth century 
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much of the population of Kyoto—especially among 
the merchants, artisans, and samurai who lived in the 
southern half of the capital—were supporters of some 
twenty-one Nichiren temples based in the city. This 
was a time when many of the major Buddhist monas- 
teries in the city had their own armies of warrior 
monks (sdhez), augmented by merchant militias in 
times of conflict. The period from 1532 to 1536 saw the 
so-called Hokke ikki or “Lotus [Sutra] rebellions.” 
With the growing inability of the Ashikaga sho- 
guns to maintain order, locally based leagues (ikki) 
sought to assert their interests, often by force. In these 
struggles, different social groups often had different re- 
ligious affiliations: the Ikk6 (Jodo Shinshii) forces rep- 
resented farmers, the Tendai stronghold on Mount 
Hiei represented the old landed aristocracy, and the 
Nichiren Hokkeshi (“Lotus Sect”) represented the 
city’s merchant class.** With temples sometimes sery- 
ing also as fortresses, they became targets of attacks 
and counterattacks. After Ikko forces attacked the 
Nichiren temple Kenponji in the port city of Sakai 
and burned K6fukuji in Nara, rumor spread that 
Kyoto was next. Preparing to defend the capital, Nichi- 
ren forces allied themselves with the shogunal deputy 
Hosokawa Harumoto and attacked the Ikko strong- 
hold at the Yamashina Mido (Yamashina Honganji). 
The Hokkeshi governed Kyoto until 1536, when a 
conflict took place between the Nichiren and Tendai 
armies; one of the points of contention was which de- 
served to call itself Hokkesht, the “Lotus [Saztra] 
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school.” According to traditional accounts, it all began 
with an argument. 

A lay devotee of Nichiren, named Matsumoto 
Shinsaemon Hisayoshi, was sightseeing in Kyoto when 
he heard a Tendai priest giving a lecture on how one 
can become a buddha through the recitation of man- 
tras. (As noted above, the Tendai school in Japan, al- 
though originally focused on the Lotus Stra, also in- 
cluded elements of esoteric Buddhism that its founder, 
Saiché, had brought from China.) After listening for 
some time, Matsumoto began interrupting, perhaps 
heckling, the Tendai monk, asking why a devotee of 
the Lotus Sutra, as all Tendai monks must be, would be 
teaching something other than the Lotus Sutra. This 
led to an extended debate, which Matsumoto appar- 
ently won. Angered by Matsumoto’s rudeness and cha- 
grined by his apparent victory, the Tendai monks 
sought revenge. 

There had been years of violence and animosity be- 
tween the Nichiren and Tendai factions, and there 
were many points of contention beyond a doctrinal 
dispute. At the end of five days of fighting between 
tens of thousands of warrior monks, all twenty-one of 
the Nichiren temples had been destroyed by Tendai 
troops (allied with local aristocracy), and the southern 
district of Kyoto, the Nichiren stronghold, had been 
destroyed by fire.* 

But alliances could shift rapidly. Many Tendai 
monks joined the Nichiren temples (or lineages) when 
their headquarters on Mount Hiei was burned to the 
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ground (and thousands of monks were slaughtered) by 
thirty thousand troops of the shogun Oda Nobunaga 
in 1571, some of whom were armed with the newly in- 
troduced harquebus. No longer the persecuted minor- 
ity, the Nichiren sects faced the question of how to re- 
late to the other Buddhist sects and how to relate to 
the state. Should they continue to denounce other 
Buddhist sects as slanderers of the dharma? Should 
they continue to admonish the ruler (kokka kangyé) to 
uphold the Lotus Siitra and reject all others?*° Some of 
the temples developed the doctrine of fuju fuse (liter- 
ally, “no giving, no receiving”), in which Nichiren 
monks refused to participate in state rituals with 
monks of other sects and refused to perform ceremo- 
nies (such as funerals and memorial rites) for patrons 
who were not devotees of the Lotus Sutra. Followers of 
fuju fuse would be persecuted for centuries, with the 
doctrine eventually being outlawed in 1669, not to be 
legalized until 1876. 

In the nineteenth century, and especially after the 
Meiji Restoration in 1868, a number of so-called new 
religions began to appear in Japan. The reasons for 
their appearance are debated by scholars; the signifi- 
cant changes in Japan, and the attendant social and po- 
litical upheaval, are commonly cited, a point sup- 
ported by the fact that so many of the new religions 
arose in the period of 1920-1970, the period leading 
up to and following World War II. The new religions 
vary greatly in their origins, beliefs, and practices. 
Most, however, were lay organizations, without an 
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ordained priesthood, and many gave a leading role to 
(and some were founded by) women. Some derived, 
either directly or indirectly, from Shinto and Japanese 
folk religion; others derived from Buddhism. Among 
those that derived from Buddhism, by far the most im- 
portant scripture was the Lotus Sutra.” 

One of the most important of these new religions is 
Reiyutkai, the Society of Companions of the Spirits, 
founded in 1925 by Kubo Kakutaré (1892-1944) and 
his sister-in-law Kotani Kimi (1901-1971). On Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, Kubo was reading the passage in Chap- 
ter Two of the Lotus Stra that says, “In the troubled 
worlds of the five kinds of defilement, sentient beings 
are only attached to various desires, and ultimately do 
not seek the path of the buddhas. In the future the im- 
pure will hear the Buddha teach the single vehicle, but 
they will be confused and not accept it. They will re- 
ject the dharma and fall into troubled states of being” 
(46-47). At that moment, the earth began to tremble. 
It was the Great Kanto Earthquake, which devastated 
much of Tokyo and claimed more than 140,000 lives. 
Like Nichiren, Kubo believed that natural disasters 
were the direct result of the sins of the Japanese people. 
However, he did not ascribe this only, as Nichiren had, 
to the general neglect of the Lotus Saitra; he had a more 
specific explanation. 

The Lotus Sitra makes reference to the “five kinds 
of defilement.” This is one of the standard Buddhist 
lists, appearing often in descriptions of the degenera- 
tion of the world in the period after the Buddha’s 
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passage into nirvana. Also translated as the “five degra- 
dations,” they are (1) the degradation of the life span, 
because the human life span becomes shorter; (2) the 
degradation of views, because wrong views are ram- 
pant; (3) the degradation of afflictions, because nega- 
tive emotions such as desire and hatred become stron- 
ger; (4) the degradation of sentient beings, because the 
beings of the world become mentally and physically 
weaker; and (5) the degradation of the age, because the 
world and the environment decline. 

Throughout the history of the tradition, the estab- 
lishment of Buddhism in a country was marked by the 
founding of the first monastery and the ordination of 
the first local males as monks; the presence of Bud- 
dhism is traditionally marked by the presence of 
monks, and the absence of Buddhism was marked by 
their disappearance. Indian prophecies of the disap- 
pearance of the dharma often refer to the saffron robes 
of Buddhist monks turning white, the color of a lay- 
man’s robes in ancient India. The disappearance of the 
distinction between a monk and a layman is typically 
depicted as a sign of the end-time and a reason for de- 
spair. For Kubo, it was a call to action. 

The status of the monk had already changed signifi- 
cantly in Japan. In 1872, the new Meiji government 
had issued a decree that allowed monks to marry, to 
eat meat, to grow their hair, to use their family name 
(rather than their ordination name), and to wear lay 
dress except when performing ceremonies.** Nonethe- 
less, these monks (typically referred to in English as 
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“priests” because they no longer kept the monastic vow 
of celibacy) continued to perform (as they do today) 
ceremonies, especially ceremonies for the dead, which 
provided their chief source of income. 

The doctrinal basis for the performance of funerals 
had a long and venerable pedigree. One of the most 
famous stories in Buddhism tells of the monk Maud- 
galyayana, foremost in magical powers among the 
Buddha's disciples. He goes out in search of his de- 
parted mother, finding her reborn as a hungry ghost. 
When he tries to feed her a handful of rice, it turns 
into flaming coals. When he asked the Buddha why 
this happened, the Buddha replies that no one, not 
even an eminent monk, is able to offer food to their 
departed ancestors. Instead, offerings must be made to 
monks, who would then transfer the merit of the vir- 
tuous deed into sustenance for the departed.” The 
community of monks, therefore, was long seen, from 
the time of Buddhism in India, as the only effective 
conduit for the “transfer of merit.” And Japanese 
monks, often with royal sponsorship, had performed 
rites for the transfer of merit based on the Lotus Sitra 
(a tradition they had inherited from China) since the 
ninth century.*° 

However, Kubo believed that Japanese monks no 
longer deserved the offerings of the laity; their aban- 
donment of celibacy and vegetarianism had rendered 
them unworthy and impotent. Indeed, he was quite 
critical of the Buddhist clergy, saying that they served 
no purpose apart from guarding the bones of the dead 
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(typically interred on the grounds of Buddhist tem- 
ples).“' He thought that temples should be turned into 
kindergartens. (In this he displayed a gift of prophecy; 
in the late twentieth century, many Buddhist temples, 
unable to support themselves entirely on funerary 
rites, opened day care centers.) 

In this degenerate age, the ancestors were not receiv- 
ing offerings and instead were being reborn in hell or as 
ghosts that haunted the nation, leading to political, so- 
cial, and personal disharmony. It was therefore neces- 
sary in the degenerate age for family members, those 
with direct lineal ties to the dead, to take responsibility 
for their salvation, including the performance of funer- 
als. Kubo instructed his followers to keep a death regis- 
try, not only of the husband’s family but also of the 
wife’s family and of family friends. He further in- 
structed his followers to give posthumous names to 
their departed ancestors. As part of the traditional Jap- 
anese funeral ceremony, the deceased is ritually or- 
dained as a monk or nun and given an ordination name. 
This ceremony, and the naming, is traditionally done 
by a Buddhist priest, who is paid for his services. Kubo 
wished to take that grave responsibility away from the 
priests and give it to his lay followers. 

Indeed, one of the innovations of Reiytkai is that 
the new name is given by the family members, with no 
need for a priest. Through the family members’ recita- 
tion of a selection of passages from the Lotus Siitra (to 
which are added prayers for the transfer of merit and 
for repentance—assembled in what is called the Blue 
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Sutra because of its blue cover) as well as the recitation 
of its sacred title, the ancestors not only are saved but 
are able to achieve buddhahood. It was then that they 
would have the power, and the inclination, to protect 
the people and nation of Japan. This is not the only 
benefit, however. Through repentance, the recitation 
of the Lotus, and proselytizing others to do so, one’s 
own sins will be purified, and peace will reign through- 
out the nation, transforming Japan into a buddha field. 

Yet danger still loomed. Like Nichiren, Kubo felt 
that the majesty of the royal family derived from its 
long devotion to the Lotus Sutra and argued that that 
devotion must continue if Japan was to emerge victori- 
ous from the coming war. Writing in the 1930s, Kubo, 
also like Nichiren, believed that he lived at a pivotal 
moment in human history, a world plunged deep into 
the degenerate age yet poised to ascend to a millenar- 
ian transformation into a pure land on earth. Among 
Kubo’ writings are such titles as The Lotus Siitra in the 
Showa Era and the Bodhisattva Never Disparaging 
(Showa no Hokkekyo to Jofukyé bosatsu) and The Bud- 
dha Never Dies (Hotoke wa messhitamawazu). In these 
works, he echoed the teachings of Nichiren that the 
present degenerate age was not a period of decline but 
a period of fulfillment, that the fact that the Buddha 
had made the Lotus Siitra his final teaching meant that 
it was the appropriate teaching for the final age. For 
Kubo, this time corresponded specifically to the Meiji 
and Showa periods (from 1868 into the reign of Em- 
peror Hirohito, that is, the present day for Kubo), a 
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time when compulsory education had given everyone 
the ability to read the Lotus Sutra, obviating the need 
for priests. Indeed, Kubo described this period of uni- 
versal literacy, in which there was no longer a distinc- 
tion between monk and layman, as the time of the 
“great undifferentiating wisdom.” 

Kudo directed his appeal not simply to the Bud- 
dhist laity but to ordinary people, those who held me- 
nial positions and lacked the privileges of high posi- 
tion, whether in the government, business, or the 
academy. As he wrote, “If it is not a method that even a 
child of seven or eight can practice, then even human 
beings will not easily be saved, and advocating ‘great 
undifferentiating wisdom’ and so forth would be no 
more than a grand delusion. But since this practice was 
accomplished with ease by Sadaparibhita in accor- 
dance with the words of the Buddha, it is finally time 
for the real thing. From now on ordinary people will 
have their own way.’ 

One of the hallmarks of the degenerate age is said to 
be schisms in the Buddhist community. Despite their 
institutional freedom from the many traditional sects 
and subsects of Buddhism in Japan, schisms would 
also occur among the new religions; more than two 
dozen groups would branch off from Reiyikai. In 
1938, one of the leading evangelists of Reiyakai, named 
Niwano Nikky6 (1906-1999), left the organization to 
found Risshd Kései Kai (“Society for Establishing 
Righteousness and Peaceful Relations”). Although he 
had initially been attracted to Reiyakai when his 
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infant daughter recovered from an illness after he 
began to practice its version of ancestor worship, he 
eventually left the group after he and another Reiyitkai 
follower, Naganuma Myoko (1889-1957), were criti- 
cized for leading discussions of Lotus Sitra doctrine. 
Again, we see the anxiety of the Lotus Sitra. Is it im- 
possible to understand (as the Buddha himself declares 
at the beginning of Chapter Two), such that its title 
need only be chanted? Or is there benefit to be derived 
from its study and analysis? Reiyikai had its own ex- 
planation for Niwano’s departure, saying that he left 
after being criticized for his excessive interest in divina- 
tion. Indeed, Niwano’s cofounder Naganuma Myoko 
was a spirit medium who was able to commune with 
the departed ancestors who would be saved by their 
family members’ devotion to the Lotus Sitra. After her 
death in 1957, Niwano declared that the period of 
“skillful means” (here meaning reliance on spirit medi- 
ums) had ended and a new period of devotion to the 
Lotus Sutra and to the eternal Sakyamuni had begun; 
the female cofounder had been relegated to the “trace” 
half, the first half, of the sutra. Niwano’s organization 
(he was succeeded by his son) would eventually come 
to exceed Reiyikai in membership. 

The most famous and successful of the Japanese 
new religions, however, was Soka Gakkai, the “Value 
Creating Society,’ to be discussed in chapter 6. But 
first, the Lotus Sutra goes to Boston. 
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Across the Atlantic 


CHAPTER 5 


In 184.4, the Lotus Saétra arrived in Boston, by a rather 
circuitous route. 

The East India Company was established by Queen 
Elizabeth I in 1600. During the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century, troops of the company defeated armies 
of many of the Indian princely states, so that by 1800, 
the East India Company ruled most of the subconti- 
nent. This huge trading company also required an 
army of administrators, so a college in Hertfordshire, 
called Haileybury, was established in 1806. Young men 
destined for the India service would be educated there 
before being sent to the company’s headquarters in 
Calcutta, where they would continue their training at 
the College of Fort William. One such student was 
Brian Houghton Hodgson (1800-1894). 

In 1818, Brian Hodgson arrived at the College of 
Fort William. He soon suffered health problems and 
was told by a doctor that he had three options: “six feet 
under, resign the service or get a hill appointment.” He 
opted for the third, that is, a posting to the north at a 
higher altitude, away from the heat and humidity of 


Calcutta, serving fora year as Assistant Commissioner 
in Kumaon, a mountainous region that the East India 
Company had annexed in 1816 after defeating the pre- 
vious rulers, the Gurkhas of Nepal. As part of the 
treaty, the East India Company demanded the right to 
have a representative, called a resident, at the Nepalese 
court. In 1820, Hodgson was appointed Assistant Resi- 
dent (and would later become Resident) at the court 
of Nepal. The Nepalese court had accepted the pres- 
ence of the British in Kathmandu under duress and 
strictly limited their activities (what Hodgson refers to 
below as “Chinese notions of policy”). In a letter of 
August 11, 1827, Hodgson looked back on his first years 
in Nepal: 


Soon after my arrival in Nipal (now six years ago), I 
began to devise means of procuring some accurate 
information relative to Buddhism: for, though the 
regular investigation of such a subject was foreign 
to my pursuits, my respect for science in general led 
me cheerfully to avail myself of the opportunity af- 
forded, by my residence in a Bauddha [Buddhist] 
country, for collecting and transmitting to Cal- 
cutta the materials for such investigation. There 
were, however, serious obstacles in my way, arising 
out of the jealousy of the people in regard to any 
profanation of their sacred things by an European, 
and yet more, resulting from Chinese notions of 
policy adopted by this government. I nevertheless 
persevered; and time, patience, and dexterous 
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applications to the superior intelligence of the 
chief minister, at length rewarded my toils.’ 


Thus, Hodgson, only twenty-one years old and 
with time on his hands, began collecting copies of the 
books of local Newars, a Buddhist community in 
largely Hindu Nepal and the only surviving Buddhist 
community on the Indian subcontinent (apart from 
some tribal groups in Chittagong near the Burmese 
border). Hodgson had studied enough Hindustani to 
recognize that they were in Sanskrit and that they were 
Buddhist texts, although it appears that he could not 
read them with any real fluency; most of what he 
learned about Buddhism (which he would publish in a 
number of influential articles in journals such as Asi- 
atick Researches) was gleaned from conversations with 
a Newari pundit named Amrtananda.? However, 
Hodgson thought that the texts would be of interest 
to the scholars of Europe. In the first decades of the 
nineteenth century, there was something of a Sanskrit 
craze in the wake of Sir William Jones’s discovery, an- 
nounced in a lecture in Calcutta in 1786, that Sanskrit 
was directly related to Greek and Latin; by 1814, a 
chair of Sanskrit, the first in Europe, was established at 
the Collége de France in Paris. 

At the time of Jones’s famous lecture, the study and 
translation of a number of important Hindu works 
had already been undertaken by officers of the East 
India Company. Charles Wilkins published his trans- 
lation of the Bhagavad Gita in 1785; Jones’s translation 
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of the famous drama Sakuntala appeared in 1789. 
However, although the existence of Buddhism had 
been known in Europe for centuries, no Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist texts had been known prior to Hodgson’s “dis- 
covery.” With the aid of Amrtananda, in 1824 Hodg- 
son began gathering Sanskrit texts (he acquired some 
existing manuscripts and had scribes make copies of 
others) and sent them to a number of universities and 
learned societies in Europe, beginning with the gift of 
sixty-six manuscripts to the library of the College of 
Fort William in 1827 and continuing until 1845. These 
would include ninety-four to the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, seventy-nine to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, thirty-six to the India Office Library, seven to 
the Bodleian in Oxford, and eighty-eight to the 
Société Asiatique in Paris. Eventually, a total of 423 
works were provided. However, despite the impor- 
tance of these works, which included many of the most 
influential texts in the history of Buddhism (both in 
India and in translations into Chinese and Tibetan), 
the scholarly response was rather muted, except in 
Paris. Among the Sanskrit manuscripts dispatched 
there was the Lotus Sitra. 

Brian Hodgson was not the first European to en- 
counter the Lotus Sutra. The Portuguese Jesuit mis- 
sionary to Japan Luis Frdis reports that in 1574 he and 
the Italian Jesuit Organtino Gnecchi-Soldo spent two 
hours each day over the course of a year studying the 
Lotus Siitra (in its Chinese translation) with a former 
Buddhist abbot.* Meanwhile, in China, Matteo Ricci 
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had learned enough about Buddhism to denounce it, 
in Chinese, drawing on the work done by priests of the 
Japan mission, especially his fellow Italian Alessandro 
Valignano. Ricci arrived in Macao in 1582. Twenty 
years later, he completed his exposition of Christianity 
in Chinese, entitled The True Doctrine of the Lord of 
Heaven (Tianzhu shiyi), published in 1603. Here, he 
mentions the Lotus Satra by name: “Then, there is a 
scripture called the Mahayana Lotus Sutra of the Won- 
derful Law which informs men of later times that if 
they can recite this scripture they will go to Heaven 
and there enjoy a life of blessedness. We may now say, 
then, that should a great criminal and evil-doer be able 
to make preparations to chant this scripture he will 
rightfully ascend to Heaven and enjoy its blessings. 
However, ifa person cultivates his virtue and practices 
the Way, but cannot conveniently purchase this scrip- 
ture, he will descend to Hell.”4 
At the end of the seventeenth century, Engelbert 

Kaempfer, a physician in the employ of the Dutch East 
India Company, spent two years in Japan (1690- 
1692). His account of his time there was widely read in 


Europe. In his description of the Buddha, we find: 


The most eminent of those who listened to him are 
believed to have been Anan [Ananda] and Kasho 
[Mahakasyapa], or, as they are called with their 
title placed after their name, Anan Sonja and 
Kashé Sonja. They collected into a book what they 
had heard from his mouth, as well as what they 
found among his manuscripts on tree leaves. 
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Comparing the teaching’s purity with the sacred 
tarate flower, they called it Hokke kyo [Lotus 
Sitra], which means “Book of Beautiful Flowers.” 
On account of its perfection, it is also referred to 
simply by the general name of kyé [siitra] or book, 
and it serves all pagan teachers east of the river 
Ganges as a general bible.’ 


Nor was the copy of the Lotus Sitra that Hodgson 
sent to Paris the first copy to arrive in Europe. In the 
fourteenth century, a beautifully printed 1346 copy of 
the Lotus Satra in Chinese, with illustrations of the life 
of the Buddha, arrived in Rome, sent by a Franciscan 
missionary to China.° 

Indeed, before the arrival of Hodgson’s gift to the 
Société Asiatique, the Lotus Sutra had been known in 
Paris. Jean Pierre Abel-Rémusat (1788-1832) was one 
of the founding figures of Chinese studies in Europe. 
In 1814, he had been appointed to hold the newly es- 
tablished chair in Chinese at the College de France. A 
French cleric had shown him a Chinese text on the 
medicinal qualities of various plants; Abel-Rémusat, 
trained as a physician, taught himself Chinese in order 
to read the text. His most important contribution to 
the study of Buddhism was the Foe koue ki, whose full 
title is Foé Koué Ki ou Relation des royaumes boud- 
dhiques: Voyage dans la Tartarie, dans lAfghanistan et 
dans l'Inde, exécuté a la fin du IVe siecle, par Chy Fa 
Hian. This was Abel-Rémusat’s translation of the Re- 
cord of Buddhist Kingdoms (Fo guo ji), the travel jour- 
nals of the Chinese monk Faxian (ca. 337—ca. 422), 
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who set out for India in 399, returning to China in 412. 
The Chinese text is relatively short, only about fifty 
pages in translation, but Abel-Rémusat provided de- 
tailed notes, in which he sought to identify and explain 
the many Buddhist persons, places, and doctrines that 
occur in Faxian’s work, making use of other Chinese 
sources as well as the available scholarship of the day. 
Abel-Rémusat died in the cholera epidemic of 1832, 
when the book was only half finished. Two of his stu- 
dents took over the project; it was published in 1836. 

In a footnote, the twelve traditional divisions of 
the Buddhist scriptures are enumerated, with exam- 
ples given of each. Under the ninth division, “instruc- 
tion” or “teaching” (wpadesa in Sanskrit), we find 
(presented in French here to show how Chinese was 
phoneticized at that time), “Comme dans le Fa hoa 
king, le chapitre Ti pho tha to, ot le Bodhisattva Tchi 
tsy discourt avec Wen chu ssu li sur la loi excellente”— 
“As in the Lotus Sétra, in the Devadatta chapter, 
where the bodhisattva Mafijusri speaks with Prajfia- 
kata about the excellent law.”” 

But Hodgson’s copy was the first version of the 
Lotus Sitra in Sanskrit, the language of its composi- 
tion, to reach Europe. On or around April 20, 1837, 
twenty-four of Hodgson’s Sanskrit manuscripts ar- 
rived in Paris, sent from Kathmandu seven months be- 
fore.* They would be read by a young French scholar 
named Eugene Burnouf. 

He was born in Paris on April 8, 1801, the son 
of the distinguished classicist Jean-Louis Burnouf 
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(1775-1844). Eugéne Burnouf entered the Ecole des 
Chartes in 1822, receiving degrees both in letters and 
in law in 1824. With a strong background in Greek 
and Latin from his father, Burnouf turned to the study 
of Sanskrit under Antoine Léonard de Chézy (1773- 
1832), first occupant of the Sanskrit chair at the Col- 
lége de France. Burnouf published his first translation 
from Sanskrit in the Journal Asiatique in 1823, when he 
was twenty-two years old. It was a translation of the 
story about the snake and the frogs from the Hito- 
padesa, a famous anthology of animal tales. In the 
story, a wily snake agrees to serve as the mount of 
the king of the frogs in exchange for being given one 
frog a day as his meal. Soon, there is only one frog left, 
the king himself, who meets his fate. 

Burnouf’s interest in Sanskrit grammar and philol- 
ogy was evident from his first publications. In 1824, a 
year after his translation of the story, he published an 
article entitled “Sur un usage remarquable de linfinitif 
sanscrit.” Two years later, he published his first book, 
coauthored with the young Norwegian German 
scholar Christian Lassen (1800-1876). Entitled Essai 
sur le pdli,’ it dealt with Pali, the canonical language of 
the Buddhist traditions of Sri Lanka and Southeast 
Asia (called “Southern Buddhism” by European schol- 
ars of the period). The book dealt primarily with gram- 
mar and orthography, as well as the origins and extent 
of Pali. Pali is one of the vernaculars of ancient India, 
called Prakrits, and Burnouf and Lassen were inter- 
ested in how these languages developed from classical 
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Sanskrit. In addition to his work in Sanskrit and Pali, 
Burnouf was an accomplished scholar of Avestan, the 
sacred language of Zoroastrianism, publishing transla- 
tions of its scriptures as well as lithographs printed 
with fonts of Burnouf’s own design. 

The cholera epidemic that struck Paris in 1832 also 
claimed the life of Burnouf’s Sanskrit teacher Chézy. 
Burnouf was appointed to succeed him in the chair of 
Sanskrit at the Collége de France. 

His first major project was an edition and transla- 
tion of the Bhagavata Purana, the famous Hindu com- 
pendium of the legends of Krishna. He published 
three large volumes between 1840 and 1847 but did 
not live to complete the project. 

Burnouf soon became a highly respected and much 
sought teacher of Sanskrit, with many of those who 
would become nineteenth-century Europe’s most im- 
portant philologists studying with him over the next 
two decades. In his diary entry of March 20, 1845, 
Friedrich Max Miiller describes his first meeting with 
his future teacher: “Went to see Burnouf. Spiritual, 
amiable, thoroughly French. He received me in the 
most friendly way, talked a great deal, and all he said 
was valuable, not on ordinary topics but on special. I 
managed better in French than I expected. ‘Iam a Brah- 
man, a Buddhist, a Zoroastrian. I hate the Jesuits’ — 
that is the sort of man. I am looking forward to his 
lectures.” 

Even by the high standards of Paris in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, both the breadth and the 
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depth of Burnouf’s learning are impressive. The 358- 
page catalog of his library, prepared for an auction in 
1854, lists 2,730 books and 218 manuscripts divided 
into the following subjects: theology; jurisprudence; 
philosophy; natural sciences; fine arts; linguistics, lan- 
guages, and literatures; geography and voyages; his- 
tory of religions; history; archaeology; biography; 
bibliography; texts printed in India; and manuscripts 
(in the following categories: Zend, Sanskrit, Nepal, 
Buddhist, Pali, vernacular Indic, Burman, Siamese, 
Sinhalese, Tibetan, French)." 

In 1834, the Société Asiatique, of which Burnouf 
was now secretary, received a letter from Hodgson of- 
fering to send Sanskrit manuscripts of Buddhist texts 
to Paris. On June 5, 1837, Burnouf wrote to Hodgson 
to report that twenty-four volumes (“vingt-quatre cu- 
rieux manuscrits buddhiques en sanscrit”) had arrived 
in Paris in April. He explained that the Société Asi- 
atique had instructed him and Eugéne Jacquet (1811- 
1838) to examine the texts. They determined which 
ones were most important, divided them between 
themselves, and began reading. Burnouf was initially 
put off by the Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand 
Stanzas (Astasahasrikaprajhaparamita), “because 1 
saw only perpetual repetitions of the advantages and 
merits promised to those who obtain prajzaparamita. 
But what is this praj#d itself? This is what I did not see 
anywhere, and what I wished to learn.”’* He next 
considered the Lalitavistara, an important biography 
of the Buddha, but knew that “a Russian friend” 
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(presumably Robert Lenz, 1808-1836) was working 
ona translation. He continued reading: 


I turned to a new book, one of the nine dharmas 
[the sacred texts of the Newars], the Saddharma- 
pundarika, and I can promise you that I have not 
repented my choice. Since about April 25, I have 
without reserve devoted every moment that I 
could steal from my occupations as professor of 
Sanskrit and academician to this work, of which I 
have already read rather considerable portions. You 
will not be astonished that I did not understand 
everything; the material is very new for me, the 
style as well as the content. But I intend to reread, 
with pen in hand, your excellent memoirs of the 
Asiatic Researches of London and Calcutta, as well 
as the Journal [of the Asiatic Society of Bengal] of 
[James] Prinsep. Though many things are still ob- 
scure to my eyes, I nevertheless comprehend the 
progression of the book, the mode of exposition of 
the author, and I have even already translated two 
chapters in their entirety, omitting nothing. These 
are two parables, not lacking in interest, but which 
are especially curious specimens of the manner in 
which the teaching of the Buddhists is imparted 
and of the discursive and very Socratic method of 
exposition. Without being impious (but you are 
not a clergyman), I know of nothing so Christian 
in all of Asia. Brahmanism now seems to me a rigid 
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and merciless Judaism; you have found moral 
Christianity, full of compassion for all creatures. 
Do not believe that everything in this book is di- 
verting; on the contrary, the repetitions and the 
tautology are completely tedious. But even this 
tautology is of a quite remarkable character, most 
appropriate to the people whom the Buddha ad- 
dressed. What especially interested me is the dia- 
lect in which several parts of these books are writ- 
ten (for the Samadhiraja is of the same genre); the 
metrical pieces, the gathd, are in a Sanskrit that is 
already turning into Pali, which, giving a high de- 
gree of authenticity to this latter language and the 
books it has preserved, also fixes the date, in an ap- 
proximate way, when these books could have been 
written at one or two hundred years after 
Sakyamuni. Finally, I confess to you that I am pas- 
sionate about this reading, and that I would like to 
have more time and health to attend to it day and 
night. I will not, however, set aside the Saddharma 
without extracting and translating substantial frag- 
ments, convinced that there is nothing I could bet- 
ter do to recognize your generosity than to com- 
municate to the scholars of Europe part of the 
riches that you have so generously placed at our 
disposal. I will exert myself in that until this winter, 
and I will try to dig up some printer in Germany to 
bring out an Analysis or Observations on the 
Saddharmapundarika.” 
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There is much to say about this passage from Bur- 
nouf’s letter. After his disappointment at the tedium 
of the Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Stanzas, 
there was clearly something about the Lotus Satra that 
captivated him. Burnouf was always extremely polite 
and deferential in his correspondence with Hodgson, 
and he begins by admitting that there are many things 
that he did not understand, promising to go back and 
reread Hodgson’s own essays on Buddhism (which 
would be of little value to him since Hodgson proved 
to be wrong about Buddhism on many points). The 
first element that attracted Burnouf to the Lotus Sutra 
seems to be the fact that it has a plot, something that so 
many Buddhist sitras lack. But the literary element 
that most captivated him, and seems to have led to his 
decision to translate the entire sittra, no small under- 
taking in any historical age, was the presence of the 
parables. 

It is important to recall that the word parable, a 
word that we associate so closely with the Lotus Sitra, 
the word that has made the Lotus Siitra famous, espe- 
cially in the West, was coined for the first time on June 
5, 1837, by Burnouf, in this letter to Hodgson. The San- 
skrit term in the sutra is aupamya, which simply means 
“comparison,” “resemblance,” “analogy.” Yet Burnouf 
chose to translate the Sanskrit term as “parable” 
(parabole in French). As the son of a renowned classi- 
cist, Burnouf knew that the French term derived di- 
rectly from the Greek parabolé, which means a parallel 
case or a comparison. It is thus a very accurate 
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translation of the Sanskrit term. The Greek term oc- 
curs some fifty times in the New Testament, not simply 
in the sense of an edifying tale, as found especially in 
the Gospel of Matthew, but also more generally as a 
comparison, a proverb, an adage, or a maxim. 

The stories in the Lotus Sdtra are more accurately 
allegories rather than parables, first because they tend 
to be lengthy and often detailed narratives and second 
because the precise meaning of the narrative and the 
identity of those symbolized by the fictional characters 
(the father is the Buddha, for example) is spelled out 
by the person who relates the parable (the Buddha in 
all but two cases) after he has told it, as in Plato's Alle- 
gory of the Cave. There are clear philological reasons 
why Burnouf translated the Sanskrit aupamya as “par- 
able.’ but there is likely another reason. 

He writes, “I have even already translated two chap- 
ters in their entirety, omitting nothing. These are two 
parables, not lacking in interest, but which are espe- 
cially curious specimens of the manner in which the 
teaching of the Buddhists is imparted and of the dis- 
cursive and very Socratic method of exposition.” Burn- 
ouf does not say which parables he chose, although it is 
possible to guess. We recall that the first parable of the 
Lotus Siitra, the parable of the burning house, does not 
appear until the third chapter. Thus, Burnouf began 
reading before he began translating, making his way 
through the phantasmagorical events of the first chap- 
ter before deciding that this was a text worthy of 
translation. As we shall see below, Burnouf held the 
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supernatural elements in the Mahayana sitras in espe- 
cial contempt; even here, referring only to the opening 
chapters, he complains of the tedious repetitions and 
tautologies. It was only when he reached the third 
chapter and the first parable, and likely the fourth 
chapter and the second parable, that he decided to 
translate the siitra and that he likely decided to trans- 
late aupamya as “parable.” For the parable in the fourth 
chapter is what we refer to in English as “the parable of 
the prodigal son,” a name that we owe to Burnouf; he 
called it /a parabole de l'enfant prodigue, as the parable 
in the Gospel of Luke is known in French. French sa- 
vants of the early nineteenth century knew their Bible 
well, even those who hated the Jesuits. 

And thus we are led to wonder whether Burnouf de- 
cided to translate the Lotus Satra because it reminded 
him of a Christian work: “I know of nothing so Chris- 
tian in all of Asia.” He then descends into a familiar cari- 
cature of Judaism as rigid and merciless, a theme that 
would be developed by his student Ernst Renan, and 
congratulates Hodgson for finding a Buddhist text that 
contains “moral Christianity, full of compassion for all 
creatures.” More important for the reception of Bud- 
dhism in the West, he suggests an analogy: Brahmanism 
is to Judaism as Buddhism is to early Christianity. Brah- 
manism was the term used at that time for what we today 
call Hinduism, while referring especially to the religion 
of the Brahman priests of ancient India. In the nine- 
teenth century, as Buddhism slowly began to come 
into fashion among the European intelligentsia, the 
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Brahmans would be represented as greedy clerics, using 
their claims of sanctity to enforce the rigid caste system 
that exploited the masses, the Pharisees of ancient 
India. As Burnouf would later portray him, the Buddha 
fought against them, offering his teachings to all who 
approached him, like the Jesus of the Gospels, what 
Burnouf calls here “moral Christianity; not the Jesus of 
the Roman Catholic Church. (Indeed, in an alternative 
analogy that gained prominence later in the nineteenth 
century, especially in Germany and Britain, the Brah- 
mans were the Catholics and the Buddhists were the 
Protestants.) 

Moving beyond praise for its Christian elements, 
Burnouf also praises the Lotus Siitra for what he calls 
its “very Socratic method of exposition,” again reflect- 
ing the attitude of savants of the French Enlighten- 
ment who often valued the classics more highly than 
the Gospels. Here, however, his referent is more diffi- 
cult to discern. Nowhere in the satra do we find the 
kinds of philosophical conversations, the questioning 
and refinement of positions, that we associate with the 
Socratic dialogues. It is true that in the opening chap- 
ters to which Burnouf refers, the Buddha sometimes 
asks Sariputra a question, such as whether the father 
lied about the three carts when he lured his children 
from the burning house, but the answer is always what 
one expects, confirming the Buddha’s wisdom. These 
questions, far from being Socratic, appear to be yet 
another manifestation of the anxiety that courses 
through the sutra. 
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Burnouf was perhaps above all a philologist, but a 
philologist who believed, as he declared in his inaugu- 
ral address as holder of the Sanskrit chair at the Col- 
lege de France, that “there is no philology without phi- 
losophy and history.” Thus, what especially interested 
him about the Lotus Saitra was what he called the dia- 
lect. He would have noted at the end of the first chap- 
ter that the text turns from prose into poetry and that 
the language changes from a classical Sanskrit to what 
the American Sanskrit scholar Franklin Edgerton 
would dub “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit” a Sanskrit 
with a heavy admixture of vernacular or Prakrit forms. 
As noted above, in 1826, Burnouf had coauthored a 
book in which he analyzed Pali, the most famous of 
the Prakrits. Thus, he writes here that in the verse por- 
tions of the Lotus Siitra, one is able to observe the pro- 
cess by which Sanskrit turned into Pali. Always seeking 
to set accurate historical dates to Buddhist texts and 
figures, he states (incorrectly) that the presence of 
these vernacular forms allows us to date the sutra as 
having been composed about two centuries after the 
Buddha’s death (when in fact it is more likely that the 
earliest portions of the sittra date from four or five cen- 
turies after the Buddha's passing). 

At the end of the passage, Burnouf promises that, in 
an effort to repay Hodgson’s gift of the books, he will 
work hard to translate the Lotus Siitra, wishing that he 
had the time and the health to work on it night and 
day. Burnouf did work night and day; he was at his 
desk by 3 AM each morning. And his health was poor 
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throughout much of his adult life; he seems to have 
suffered from chronic kidney problems. He does not 
say that he will translate the entire sttra but, rather, 
only substantial fragments. His plan, instead, is to 
write a book called Observations on the Saddharma- 
pundarika. As we shall see, however, he did translate 
the entire stra, and he did not write a book about the 
Lotus Sutra. He wrote another book instead. 

By October 27, 1837, Burnouf had finished all but 
the final fifteen folios of his translation of the Lotus 
Sutra. He was translating many other sutras at this 
time and seems to have set aside the Lotus Sutra for 
two years. He completed the translation of the sutra in 
November 1839. He decided to have it printed but not 
published; in a letter of October 28, 1841, he writes to 
Hodgson that he has finished printing his translation 
of the Lotus Siitra, “but I would like to give an intro- 
duction to this bizarre work.” Three years later, he 
would publish Introduction a Uhistoire du Buddhisme 
indien, a book that was many things; it was not obser- 
vations on the Lotus Stra. 

Burnouf delayed the publication of his translation 
of the Lotus Satra because he felt that it would not be 
comprehensible to European readers without an intro- 
duction. That introduction grew to 647 pages. Bur- 
nouf intended at least one, and perhaps as many as 
three, more volumes. The published volume, which 
has “Tome Premier” on the title page, is devoted to the 
Sanskrit works received from Hodgson, what Burnouf 
calls the Buddhist literature of Nepal. The second 
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volume would be devoted to the Buddhist literature of 
Sri Lanka, preserved in Pali. This study would be fol- 
lowed by another that compared the Sanskrit collec- 
tion of Nepal with the Pali collection of Sri Lanka. 
Burnouf intended to conclude the series with what he 
calls the Esquisse historique (Historical Sketch), which 
would analyze various traditions on the date of the 
Buddha's death and then go on to examine the fate of 
Buddhism in India after his death as well as the various 
periods of the emigration of Buddhism from India to 
other regions of Asia. Burnouf alludes repeatedly to 
these various subsequent memoranda in the present 
volume, suggesting that he fully intended to complete 
and publish them before he published the translation 
of the Lotus Sutra. 

The contents of his massive Introduction a histoire 
du Buddhisme indien are not easily summarized. 
However, one of Burnouf’s major aims is to demon- 
strate that Buddhism is first and foremost an Indian 
religion. On the first page of the foreword, Burnouf 
declares that the belief called Buddhism is completely 
Indian, literally “a completely Indian fact” (un fait 
complétement indien). After several centuries of con- 
fusion, with speculation that Buddhism originated in 
such diverse locales as Egypt and Scandinavia, by 
Burnouf’s time most scholars understood that Bud- 
dhism had originated in India. However, prior to 
Hodgson’s dispatch, no original Indian texts (that is, 
Sanskrit texts) had been discovered. For Burnouf, 
Hodgson’s discovery restored “to India and to its 
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language the study of a religion and a philosophy 


whose cradle was India.” 


Burnouf believed that the life of the Buddha and 
the tradition that he founded could only be fully un- 
derstood as a product of Indian culture and expressed 
in an Indian language. He endeavors to understand the 
origins of Buddhism and the life of the Buddha in his- 
torical rather than mythological terms, arguing that 
original Buddhism, that is, the Buddhism of the Bud- 
dha himself, is a human Buddhism that arose not in 
heaven but on the contested soil of ancient India, 
where the Buddha challenged the authority of the 
Brahman priests. It was Burnouf’s conviction that the 
historical circumstances and social milieu of the ori- 
gins of Buddhism, as well as the chronology of its sub- 
sequent development, can be gleaned from reading its 
scriptures. He saw in Buddhist texts, in their original 
language—not in translations into Chinese, Tibetan, 
or Mongolian—the key to determining the original 
teachings of the Buddha and their historical milieu. 

Interestingly, despite the fact that Introduction a 
Uhistoire du Buddhisme indien seems to have been orig- 
inally intended to aid readers in understanding the 
Lotus Sitra, the Lotus Sutra figures only tangentially 
in Burnouf’s long book. Indeed, he alludes to its 
most famous message but twice and only briefly. For 
example, near the end of the book he writes that the 
“dogmatic part” of “the Saddharmapundarika or the 
Lotus of the Good Law .. . has the object of establishing 
that there are not three distinct paths of salvation for 
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the three classes of beings, named svavakas or listeners, 
pratyekabuddhas or individual buddhas, and bodhisat- 
tvas or future buddhas, but that there is but one vehi- 
cle, and that if Sakya speaks of three vehicles, it is solely 
to adjust his teaching to the more or less powerful fac- 
ulties of those who listen to him." 

Another of Burnouf’s allusions to the Lotus is lin- 
guistic. In the first chapter, he establishes what was 
only suspected bya few European scholars at that time, 
that the most important Buddhist texts preserved in 
Tibetan, Mongolian, and Chinese are in fact transla- 
tions of works originally composed in Sanskrit. He 
goes on to argue for the importance of reading Bud- 
dhist texts in the language in which they were origi- 
nally composed; crucial elements that are evident in 
the original disappear in translation. As he writes, 
“These translations are materially exact imitations of 
the original but, while retracing the outward features, 
they express no more of the soul than a tracing of a 
painting that would stop at the outline of the figures 
without reproducing the colored and living part would 
represent this painting. In this respect, the original 
texts have an incontestable advantage over the transla- 
tions that repeat them.””” As an example of what is lost 
in translation, he mentions the Lotus Sitra: 


By putting a uniform color on a work whose sev- 
eral parts carry the trace of diverse origins, the 
translation causes the sole index with which the 
critic can recognize the authenticity or even the 
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age and the homeland of the work to disappear. ... 
There is, nevertheless, at least one book in the Nep- 
alese collection that justifies these remarks and al- 
lows one to conjecture that the Tibetan translators 
did not always accurately render certain features of 
the original that constitute one of the most inter- 
esting and the most innovative characteristics of 
the primitive text. 

This work is entitled Saddharmapundarika or 
the “White Lotus of the Good Law’; it forms part 
of the nine dharmas or books regarded as canoni- 
cal by the Buddhists of Nepal. It is composed of 
two distinct parts or, in fact, two redactions, one in 
prose and the other in verse. The second does noth- 
ing in general but reproduce the content of the 
first, with the difference that poetic exposition nec- 
essarily entails. These two redactions are inter- 
spersed with one another in such a way that when a 
story or a discourse has been set forth in prose, it is 
reprised anew in verse, sometimes in an abridged 
manner, sometimes with developments that add a 
few things to the first redaction." 


Here, what Burnouf noticed in his initial reading of 
the Lotus Sétra—that the chapters contain prose and 
poetry, one in Sanskrit, one in Prakrit—becomes cen- 
tral to his argument for the importance of reading 
Buddhist texts in the original; the shift in language be- 


comes invisible in Tibetan and Chinese translations of 


the sutra. Beyond this, in Introduction a Uhistoire du 
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Buddhisme indien the Lotus Sitra functions above all 
as an example of a type, a type of which Burnouf does 
not entirely approve. 

Burnouf seems to have read, or at least read through, 
all of the sitras that Hodgson had sent. Having done 
so, he divided them into two categories, based on both 
their content and their style. It was not the familiar 
Hinayana and Mahayana but categories of Burnouf’s 
own coinage, what he called the simple stitras and the 
developed sitras. The French term simple in this case 
does not connote something obvious and easy but, 
rather, something that is straightforward, unadorned, 
and unpretentious. Burnouf speculated that the sim- 
ple stitras were those that best represented the teach- 
ings of the historical Buddha, teachings that had been 
composed shortly after his death. These texts best re- 
veal the social milieu, the real world of ancient India, 
where the human Buddha preached his message of hu- 
manity to ordinary people, many of them living under 
the repression of Brahman priests. 

Simple was Burnouf’s own term; it has no analogue 
in Buddhist literature. The term developed (développé), 
however, was a translation of the Sanskrit term 
vaipulya, meaning “vast, “broad,” or “extended.” It ap- 
pears in the extended titles of many Mahayana sutras, 
especially those that are particularly lengthy, including 
the Lotus; indeed, in the Sanskrit manuscript that Bur- 
nouf read, the Lotus is called the “king of vaipulya 
sitras.” For Burnouf, these were clearly later works, 


composed in cloisters in a baroque literary style, the 
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products of a tradition that had grown complacent, 
sheltered from the concerns of the real world. One of 
the stylistic elements absent in a simple sitra but pres- 
ent in a developed sittra for Burnouf is something that 
he noticed in his first reading of the Lotus Stitra: a pas- 
sage in prose followed by a passage in poetry that says 
essentially the same thing. 

And there were other differences between the sim- 
ple sutras and the developed siitras. Burnouf describes 
the two categories clearly in the following extended 
quotation from his Introduction, where his own prefer- 
ences are not difficult to discern. He begins by asking a 
reader who knows Sanskrit to begin reading one of the 
developed sitras: 


I propose to a reader versed in the knowledge of 
Sanskrit and endowed moreover with a robust 
patience to read the first fifty leaves of this treatise, 
and then to say whether it seems to him that such a 
work is a primitive book, an ancient book, one of 
these books upon which religions are founded, a 
sacred code, in a word, ifhe recognizes in it the 
character of a doctrine still in its first beginnings; if 
he apprehends the trace of the efforts of proselytism; 
if he encounters the struggles of a new belief 
against an order of previous ideas; if he discovers in 
it the society in whose milieu the preaching is 
tested. Either I am gravely mistaken or, after such a 
reading, the one whose testimony I invoke will find 
in this book nothing other than the developments 
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of a complete doctrine, triumphant, which believes 
itself to be without rival; nothing other than the 
peaceful and monotonous conceptions of the life 
of the cloisters; nothing other than vague images of 
an ideal existence that calmly slips away into re- 
gions of absolute perfection, far from the noisy and 
passionate agitation of the world. Thus, what I say 
about the Gandavyiha applies almost rigorously to 
the other great sittras, to the Samadhiraja, the 
Dasabhiimisvara, for example. And in the other de- 
veloped sitras, such as the Lalitavistara and The 
Lotus of the Good Law where something more dis- 
tinguishable and more real than the ideal virtues of 
bodhisattvas appears, where the life of Sakyamuni 
is related and where beautiful parables are re- 
counted that give such a high idea of the preaching 
of the last buddha, in these siitras, I say, the traces 
of development let themselves be so often recog- 
nized that we are constantly led to suppose that 
these books are but working at their leisure on an 
already existent theme. 

Well, it is here that the difference and the anteri- 
ority of the simple sitras relative to the vaipulya 
sutras appears clearly; everything lacking in the 
second is found in the first. The ordinary sitras 
show us Sakyamuni Buddha preaching his doctrine 
in the midst of a society that, judging from the leg- 
ends in which he plays a role, was profoundly cor- 
rupt. His teaching is above all moral; and although 
metaphysics are not forgotten, it certainly occupies 
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a less grand position than the theory of virtues im- 
posed by the law of the Buddha, virtues among 
which charity, patience, and chastity are without 
objection at the first rank. The law, as Sakya calls it, 
is not set forth dogmatically in these books; it is 
only mentioned there, most often in a vague man- 
ner, and presented in its applications rather than in 
its principles. In order to deduce from such works a 
systematic exposition of the belief of the Buddhists, 
it would be necessary to have a very great number 
of them; still, it is not certain that one would be 
able to succeed in drawing a complete picture of 
Buddhist morality and philosophy by this means; 
for the beliefs appear there, so to speak, in action, 
and certain points of doctrine recur there on each 
page, while others are hardly mentioned, or not at 
all. But this circumstance, which for us is a true im- 
perfection, also has its advantages from the histori- 
cal perspective. It is a certain index of the authen- 
ticity of these books, and it proves that no 
systematic effort attempted to complete them 
afterwards, nor to place them, through later addi- 
tions, at the level of progress that Buddhism cer- 
tainly reached in the course of time. The developed 
sutras have, as far as doctrine is concerned, a 
marked advantage over the simple sittras, for the 
theory there proves to be more advanced from the 
dual perspective of dogma and metaphysics; but it 
is precisely this particularity which makes me be- 
lieve that the vaipulya sutras are later than the 
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simple stitras. These latter make us witness to the 
birth and the first developments of Buddhism; and 
if they are not contemporary with Sakya himself, 
they at least have preserved for us the tradition of 
his teaching very faithfully. Treatises of this kind 
could doubtless have been imitated and composed 
afterwards in the silence of the monasteries; but 
even in accepting that we have only imitations of 
the original books, all readers of good faith who 
will study them in the Sanskrit manuscripts of 
Nepal will be forced to agree that they are still 
closer to the preaching of Sakya than the developed 
satras. This is the very point I desire to establish at 
present, it is the one that it is important to shield 
from all contestation; at whatever date subsequent 
research must one day place the most simple siitras, 
whether they go back to the time of the first disci- 
ples of Sakya, or they come as far as the epoch of 
the last council of the North is of little importance; 
the relation that seems to me to exist between 
them and the developed sutras will not change; 
only the distance that separates one from the other 
could increase or decrease. 

If, as I have every reason to believe, the preced- 
ing observations are well founded, I am entitled to 
say that what there is in common between the de- 
veloped sutras and the simple sittras is the framing, 
the action, the theory of moral virtues, that of 
transmigration, of rewards and pains, of causes and 
effects, subjects that belong equally to all schools; 
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but these various points are treated, in the one and 
the other, with differences of proportion that are 
quite characteristic. I have shown how the framing 
of the developed sitras was more vast than that of 
the simple sutras; that of the first is almost bound- 
less; that of the second is restricted to the limits of 
plausibility. The action, although the same on both 
sides, is not performed for the same listeners in the 
developed sutras as in the simple sutras; it is always 
Sakyamuni who teaches; but instead of these brah- 
mans and merchants whom he converts in the sim- 
ple sittras, in the developed sutras it is bodhisat- 
tvas, as fabulous as the worlds from which they 
depart, who come to attend his teaching. The scene 
of the first is India, the actors are humans and some 
inferior divinities; and save for the power to make 
miracles that Sakya and his premier disciples pos- 
sess, what occurs there seems natural and plausible. 
On the contrary, everything that the imagination 
can conceive as immense in space and time is still 
too confining for the scene of the developed sutras. 
The actors there are these imaginary bodhisattvas, 
with infinite virtues, with endless names one can- 
not pronounce, with bizarre and almost ridiculous 
titles, where the oceans, the rivers, the waves, the 
rays, the suns are coupled with qualities of unmer- 
ited perfection in a manner most puerile and least 
instructive, because it is without effort there. No 
one is left to convert; everyone believes, and each is 
quite sure to become a buddha one day, in a world 
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of diamonds or lapis lazuli. The consequence of all 
this is that the more developed the siitras are, the 
poorer they are in historical details; and the far- 
ther they penetrate into metaphysical doctrine, 
the more they distance themselves from society 
and become estranged from what occurs there. Is 
it not enough to make us believe that these books 
were written in countries and in epochs in which 
Buddhism had reached its full development, and 
to assure all desirable likelihood to the opinion I 
sought to establish, namely the anteriority of the 
ordinary sitras, which take us back to times and 
countries where Buddhism encountered its adver- 
saries at every moment, and was obliged by 
preaching and by the practice of moral virtues to 
do battle with them?” 


Burnouf thus clearly prefers the simple sittras, and it 
is from them that he would make his palette for his 
portrait of the Buddha. The developed sutras, in com- 
parison, are effete works of fantasy. Two developed 
sutras receive a somewhat reduced sentence in Bur- 
nouf’s judgment of the vaipulya sutras: the Lalitavis- 
tara, because it relates the life of the Buddha, and the 
Lotus, because it has parables. But although he does 
not say so directly, the Lotus Siitra is guilty of all other 
charges: the immense distances in space and time, the 
bodhisattvas arriving from other universes, the lengthy 
unpronounceable names. When Burnouf writes, “No 
one is left to convert; everyone believes, and each is 
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quite sure to become a buddha one day, in a world of 
diamonds or lapis lazuli” he can only be thinking of 
the Lotus Sitra. He may not have recalled that in the 
thirteenth chapter, the Buddha predicts how its fol- 
lowers will be mocked in the future, albeit in rather 
cruder terms than Burnouf uses in mocking the devel- 
oped sitras. 

Although Burnouf clearly preferred the simple 
sutras over the developed sitras, he did not dismiss the 
latter outright. However, another group of texts in- 
cluded in the works provided by Hodgson received his 
unequivocal condemnation: the Buddhist tantras. 
Here, the otherwise always decorous Burnouf makes 
no attempt to conceal his contempt. He writes, “For 
coarse and ignorant minds, such books certainly have 
more value than the moral legends of the early days of 
Buddhism. They promise temporal and immediate ad- 
vantages; in the end, they satisfy this need for supersti- 
tions, this love of pious practices by which the religious 
sentiment expresses itself in Asia, and to which the 
simplicity of primitive Buddhism responded but 
imperfectly”? He devotes most of the section on tan- 
tra in the Iwtroduction to the summary and analysis 
of a single text, the famous Golden Light (Suvarna- 
prabhasa), a text that appears in some canons as a siitra 
and in others asa tantra. It has many of the characteris- 
tics of a “developed sutra,” including those that appear 
in the Lotus Siitra. However, perhaps because it is 
classed as a tantra, Burnouf reserves particular criti- 
cism for it. He writes: 
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Such is the content of this book, mediocre and in- 
deed vapid, like the things of which it speaks, de- 
spite the great esteem it enjoys among the Bud- 
dhists of the North. ... The cult of Sakya and the 
observation of moral virtues that his teaching 
aimed to spread are still recommended; Sakya is 
the main personage and he is still not replaced, as 
takes place almost completely in the other books 
of the same genre, either by imaginary buddhas, or 
by other personages strange or terrible, of a less 
peaceful and less pure character. But despite these 
advantages, how little value this book has for us 
compared with the legends where the real life of 
Sakyamuni is recounted, and with the so profound 
parables of The Lotus of the Good Law! It bears all 
the characteristics of a treatise that does not be- 
long to the preaching of Sakya, and which must 
have been composed at leisure in some monastery, 
at the time when Buddhism was completely devel- 
oped. It is written in prose and in verse, like all the 
compositions of the second age of Buddhism, and 
the poetic parts bear traces of this mixture of 
Prakrit forms that I have indicated in the devel- 
oped sitras. 

Then, and this touches on the content itself, this 
book is so filled with praises of itself made by the 
Buddha or his listeners, and with the account of 
the advantages promised to one who studies and 
reads it, that one searches for it in vain beneath this 
mass of praise, and one arrives at the last page, 
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almost without knowing what the Suvarna- 
prabhasa is. This feature is, to my mind, quite deci- 
sive. Nothing, indeed, better shows to what medio- 
cre proportions Buddhism was reduced by the 
tantras than this tiresome repetition of the advan- 
tages and merits assured to the owner of a book 
which, in itself and apart from these developments, 
would be almost reduced to a few pages.” 


Everything that Burnouf condemns in the Golden 
Light is present in the Lotus. What seem to save the 
Lotus are the precious parables, the elements of the 
text that likely caused him to translate it in the first 
place. Indeed, if one deleted the reference to the para- 
bles in the passage above, one could substitute 
Saddharmapundarika for Suvarnaprabhdasa and the 
description would remain accurate. Still, the Lotus 
Siitra seems to hold a special place for Burnouf, per- 
haps because he had already translated it and had it 
printed (but not published) at the time the Introduc- 
tion was published in 184.4. It may have held a special 
place in his heart as the first sitra that he read, or it 
may simply have been that he did not want to specifi- 
cally condemn a work that he was planning to pub- 
lish. His attitude, whatever its origin, is nowhere 
more evident than in the second paragraph above, 
where he complains about the pages of self-praise 
that fill the Golden Light. He surely knew that “this 
tiresome repetition of the advantages and merits as- 
sured to the owner of a book” also fills the Lotus 
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Sutra. Yet this did not deter him from working on the 
Lotus Sitra, albeit intermittently, for the few years 
that remained in his life. 

Burnouf had had his translation of the stitra, which 
required 283 pages, printed, without notes, in 1841.” 
After having it printed, he did not have it published. 
He delayed the publication of the translation for two 
reasons. The first was that he wanted to provide notes 
as well as a number of appendices. He seems to have 
worked on these up to the time of his death, ultimately 
providing 150 pages of notes. During the years that he 
worked on the siitra, Burnouf acquired three more 
Sanskrit manuscripts; many of the notes discuss vari- 
ants among the four Sanskrit manuscripts as well as a 
Tibetan version of the sutra that he had before him. 
Other notes discuss various technical terms, lists, and 
personal names that appear in the text; there is a very 
long note, for example, on what a kalpa (acon) is. 
Burnouf confines himself for the most part to philo- 
logical and historical matters, rarely editorializing. 
One exception is his note on the transformation of the 
naga princess, where he begins by apologizing for dis- 
cussing a miracle: “Once this belief is accepted as a re- 
ligious element, one miracle more or less is not an im- 
portant point: credulity does not recoil at the number 
any more than it does at the absurdity of their 
conception.” 

Because he had had the translation printed years 
earlier, Burnouf had not been able to insert footnote 
numbers. He did, however, provide the folio page in 
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the margin of each page of the translation and used 
these as the reference for the notes, which themselves 
have footnotes. The notes become fewer and generally 
shorter as he proceeds through the siitra; more than a 
third of the 150 pages of notes is devoted to the first 
chapter. 

To these notes Burnouf added twenty-one appendi- 
ces, constituting an additional 433 pages. In order to 
gain a sense of Burnouf’s interests in the last years of 
his life, and to demonstrate how far those interests had 
ranged from the Lotus Siitra, it is useful to briefly sur- 
vey their contents. 

The first appendix, nine pages in length, deals with 
the term bhiksu samgha, or “community of monks, 
considering how the term has been rendered by other 
scholars and what the term encompasses, with a dis- 
cussion of the term as it appears in the inscriptions of 
Asoka. The second, the third longest at fifty-six pages, 
deals with the key Buddhist term &/esa, often trans- 
lated as “affliction” or “defilement,’ the negative men- 
tal states that induce negative deeds. The length of this 
appendix derives from the inclusion of a translation 
from the Pali and discussion of the famous 
Samannaphala Sutta, the Discourse on the Fruits of Re- 
nunciation, in which the Buddha sets forth the path to 
King Ajatasatru, who had committed the heinous 
crime of murdering his father, the Buddha’s friend and 
patron King Bimbisara, and who was in turn destined 
to be murdered by his own son. The third appendix, 
fourteen pages long, deals with the bodhisattva of 
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wisdom, Mafjusri, who, as we have seen, is an impor- 
tant figure in the Lotus Satra. The fourth appendix, 
seven pages long, deals with dhatu, a polyvalent term 
in Buddhism, often translated as “element” or “realm,” 
with Burnouf providing various occurrences of the 
term in Sanskrit and Pali works. The fifth appendix, 
fourteen pages long, deals with the four noble truths, 
or as Burnouf refers to them, “les quatre vérités sub- 
limes,” especially as they are implied in various versions 
of the famous ye dharma formula. When Sariputra 
asked the Buddha's disciple Asvajit to summarize the 
Buddha’s teaching, he replied, “Of those phenomena 
produced through causes, the Tathagata has pro- 
claimed their causes and also their cessation. Thus has 
spoken the great renunciant.” Beginning with the 
words ye dharma, and hence often referred to by those 
words, it is perhaps the most famous statement in all of 
Buddhist literature. The sixth appendix, fifteen pages 
long, deals with the twelve links of dependent origina- 
tion (pratityasamutpada) and includes a translation of 
the Mahanidana Sutta, the Great Discourse on Origins. 
The seventh appendix, ten pages long, discusses the 
famous six perfections (paramita)—giving, ethics, pa- 
tience, effort, concentration, and wisdom—which the 
bodhisattva perfects over the course of the long path 
to buddhahood. 

The second longest of the appendices, ninety-six 
pages long, deals with the strange and fascinating topic 
of the marks of the “superman” (smahdpurusa), the 
physical qualities of the Buddha's body. Here, Burnouf 
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deals individually with not only the thirty-two “major 
marks” but also the eighty “ancillary” marks, as well as 
the various auspicious signs (variously enumerated) on 
the soles of the Buddha’s feet, often depicted in stone 
“footprints” of the Buddha in Sri Lanka and Southeast 
Asia. A short appendix (five pages) on the term 
avenika (unique) is used to describe various qualities 
of the Buddha; here, as he does so often in the appen- 
dices, Burnouf cites Pali sources. 

The tenth appendix, at 130 pages, is by far the lon- 
gest. It deals with a number of questions—largely lexi- 
cal and orthographic—connected to the edicts of 
Asoka (whom Burnouf refers to as Piyadasi); he repro- 
duces a number of pages in the Brahmi script of the 
inscriptions. In a series of articles published in 1837, 
James Prinsep (1799-1840) of the East India Com- 
pany had deciphered the Brahmi script of the edicts of 
the Indian emperor Asoka (r. 269-232 B.C.E.). Al 
though legends of the pious Buddhist king appeared in 
both Sanskrit and Pali sources (with the Pali being 
read by George Turnour and the Sanskrit being read 
by Burnouf), the inscriptions themselves had been for- 
gotten in the Buddhist world. Burnouf, who devotes a 
lengthy section of the Jztroduction to the legends of 
Asoka, understood the importance of the inscriptions 
as the earliest references to the teachings of the Bud- 
dha in ancient India, earlier perhaps than the simple 
sutras. 

The remaining eleven appendices are all relatively 
brief, first dealing in the eleventh appendix with the 
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ten powers of a buddha (sixteen pages), again making 
use of Pali sources; in the twelfth appendix with the 
meaning of the term bodhyanga (limbs of enlighten- 
ment) (five pages); in the thirteenth appendix with the 
four levels of dhyana or “concentration; which refers 
both to meditative states and to places of rebirth in the 
Realm of Form (ripadhatu) that result from achieving 
those meditative states (twenty pages); in the four- 
teenth appendix with the five “superknowledges” 
(abhijna) of a buddha (five pages); and in the fifteenth 
appendix with the eight emancipations or vimoksa 
(nine pages). All of these are important terms in the 
standard Buddhist lexicon. However, in the sixteenth 
appendix (seven pages), Burnouf turns to a more ob- 
scure term, lokantarika, literally “between worlds, 
strange areas of darkness that separate one world from 
another. These worlds are inhabited by beings who, be- 
cause of the utter darkness, are unaware of the presence 
of each other. The seventeenth appendix (five pages) 
deals with the term pratisamvid, sometimes translated 
as “specific knowledge.” The eighteenth deals with 
“fabulous mountains of the earth” (seven pages), and 
the nineteenth (five pages), with the meaning of the 
word prthagjana, literally “separate being” but often 
translated as “common being,” a technical term used to 
refer to those who have not attained one of the four 
levels of enlightenment. In the twentieth appendix 
(eight pages), Burnouf provides a great service to all 
readers of Mahayana sitras by laboriously calculating 
all of the astronomical numbers with which those 
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sutras are replete; he calls the appendix “on the name 
called asamkhyeya? which means “innumerable.” 
Here, he tells us, for example, that the number 
nagabala is one hundred bahulas, that is, “1” followed 
by twenty-seven zeroes. He does this for almost one 
hundred different numbers. The final appendix (nine 
pages) compares some passages in Sanskrit and 
Pali texts. 

All but the last of the appendices are keyed to a 
folio in the Sanskrit manuscript of the Lotus Sitra as 
well as to a page of the preceding text of the transla- 
tion. However, it is noteworthy that with the excep- 
tion of the second appendix, all of the page references 
are not to the translation of the Lotus Sdtra itself but 
to the notes. The extensive appendices are thus in a 
sense twice removed from the Lotus Siitra, something 
that is confirmed by the contents of the appendices 
themselves, where Burnouf rarely makes mention of 
the Lotus Siitra or even another Mahayana sitra; his 
main sources in the appendices are “simple sitras” or 
Pali texts. One may note, indeed, that among the 
twenty-one appendices, only two deal with specifically 
Mahayana topics: the appendix on the bodhisattva 
Mafjusri and the appendix on the six perfections, ac- 
counting for only twenty-four pages, or 5 percent of 
the more than four hundred pages of appendices. 

Indeed, the appendices demonstrate how far Bur- 
nouf had strayed from the Lotus. When we consider 
Burnouf’s contributions to the study of Buddhism, we 
might think of two books, we might think of three 
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books, or we might think of one book. The two books 
are the Introduction a l'histoire du Buddhisme indien 
and the Lotus Sitra, the first published in 184.4 when 
Burnouf was alive, the second published in 1852, after 
his death. As described above, he had planned to pub- 
lish as many as three other books in between. After he 
had read at least some of the Lotus, Burnouf had begun 
to read other books sent by Hodgson, and it was from 
this reading that he developed his rubric of the simple 
sutras and the developed sittras, a rubric in which the 
Lotus fared badly. One is left to wonder whether, if he 
had lived a longer life, Burnouf would have written the 
other intervening books. One is left to wonder how 
many more appendices he would have added to the 
Lotus. One is left to wonder, even had he lived a full 
life, whether Burnouf would have published the Lotus 
translation before his death. 

And thus it is perhaps useful to imagine that Bur- 
nouf published three books rather than two, dated not 
by the time of their publication but by the time of their 
composition. The first would be the Lotus Saitra trans- 
lation, without notes or appendices, most of which 
was translated in 1837, the year that the manuscript ar- 
rived in Paris. After having it printed, Burnouf set it 
aside, his interests attracted more strongly now by 
what he called the simple stitras. Finding these in the 
Avadanasataka and the Divyavadana, Burnouf trans- 
lated hundreds of pages of these texts. These would 
form the textual foundation for Introduction al histoire 


du Buddhisme indien, which he would publish in 
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184.4. This was the second book. Over the remaining 
years of his life, Burnouf would write the third book: 
the notes and appendices to the Lotus Sitra transla- 
tion. This represented his most mature view of Bud- 
dhism, its doctrine, and its history. And, as we have 
seen, the appendices were so many self-contained es- 
says, most of which had little or nothing to do with the 
Lotus. 

In East Asian Buddhism, we find what is called the 
“threefold Lotus Siitra” (Fahua sanbu jing in Chinese). 
Here, the Lotus is preceded by the Siztra of Immeasur- 
able Meanings (Wuliang yi jing)—which purports to 
be the stitra that the Buddha delivered in the first 
chapter of the Lotus—and followed by Sétra on the 
Method for Visualizing Samantabhadra (Guan puxian 
pusa xingfa jing); both works are likely of Chinese ori- 
gin.” Here, we might consider whether Burnouf wrote 
one book, his own threefold Lotus Siitra. The first part 
was the translation of the Lotus Siitra; the second part 
is Introduction a histoire du Buddhisme indien; the 
third part is the notes and the appendices, both of 
which refer repeatedly to the already published Jntro- 
duction. That these three parts form, ina sense, a single 
book is supported by the fact that they have a single 
index, at the end of the Lotus Sitra volume published 
after Burnouf’s death. As in the threefold Lotus Sita, 
each of the three parts is different from the others. The 
first part—in the case of the sitra, the Saitra of Immea- 
surable Meanings, and in the case of Burnouf, the Lotus 
translation—is quite different from the latter two 
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parts. And the latter two parts are related to each 
other: the Sétra on the Method for Visualizing Sa- 
mantabhadra is a kind of appendix to the last chapter 
of the Lotus Saitra, and the notes and appendices re- 
peatedly mention the Introduction. Like the more fa- 
mous threefold Lotus Sitra, Burnouf’s single book, so 
conceived, is in many cases at odds with itself. 

Burnouf died of gravel (kidney disease) on May 28, 
1852. He was fifty-one years old. His Lotus Sutra, a text 
he had begun to read in 1837, appeared later that same 
year. The appendices were edited by Burnouf’s student 
Julius von Mohl, and the entire book—translations, 
notes, and appendices—was finally published as Le 
Lotus de la bonne loi traduit du Sanscrit accompagné 
d'un commentaire et de vingt et un mémoires relatifs au 
Buddhisme. It is a massive work, 897 pages in length. It 
was dedicated, as Burnouf had instructed, to Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, fondateur de la veritable étude du 
Buddhisme par les textes et les monuments, “founder of 
the true study of Buddhism through texts and monu- 
ments.” These were generous words from the ever gen- 
erous Burnouf. In the years since his death, however, it 
has become clear that these words more accurately de- 
scribe Burnouf himself. Indeed, he would play an im- 
portant role in the transmission of Buddhism to 
America. 

Burnouf’s Introduction a lhistoire du Buddhisme 
indien had been published in Paris in 184.4. But earlier 
in that year, Burnouf’s Lotus Sitra came to America, 
while it remained printed but unpublished in Paris. In 
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1840, a group of New England intellectuals, known to 
themselves as Hedge’s Club (after member Frederic 
Henry Hedge), known to history as the Transcenden- 
tal Club, found the literary journals of the day reluc- 
tant to publish their works; its members included 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, George Ripley, Bronson Al- 
cott (father of Louisa May), James Freeman Clarke, 
and the young Henry David Thoreau. They decided 
therefore to found their own, which they called The 
Dial: A Magazine of Literature, Philosophy, and Reli- 
gion. Its editor was Margaret Fuller (1810-1850), the 
first woman allowed to use the Harvard College li- 
brary. The business manager was Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody (1804-1894). A pioneer in children’s educa- 
tion (and sister-in-law of Nathaniel Hawthorne), she 
had established a bookstore in her home that stocked a 
wide range of titles in English, French, and German. In 
“The Editors to the Reader” in the inaugural issue, 
Emerson wrote, “We do not wish to say pretty or curi- 
ous things, or to reiterate a few propositions in varied 
forms, but, if we can, to give expression to that spirit 
which lifts men to a higher platform, restores to them 
the religious sentiment, brings them worthy aims and 
pure pleasures, purges the inward eye, makes life less 
desultory, and, through raising man to the level of na- 
ture, takes away its melancholy from the landscape, 
and reconciles the practical with the speculative pow- 
ers.” Beginning in the July 1842 issue, the editors 
began to include what they called “Ethnical Scrip- 
tures, translations of ancient works from other 
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cultures, including China, Persia, and India. From 
China came sayings of Confucius and Mencius; from 
Persia, the teachings of Zoroaster. Among Indian 
works were extracts of translations from the Sanskrit 
by William Jones. 

The Dial (named after the sundial) had a short life 
of only five years, ceasing publication because of lack 
of funds in April 184.4. In the penultimate issue, from 
January 1844, was a piece called “The Preaching of 
Buddha.” It consisted of two parts, a description of the 
Buddha and a translation of Chapter Five (“Herbs”) of 
the Lotus Siitra. Here is the introductory paragraph 
and the description of the Buddha: 


THE PREACHING OF BUDDHA 


The following fragments are extracts from one of 
the religious books of the Buddhists of Nepal, enti- 
tled the “WHITE LOTUS OF THE GOOD LAW.” 
The original work, which is written in Sanskrit, 
makes part of the numerous collection of Buddhist 
books, discovered by M. Hodgson, the English res- 
ident at the Court of Katmandou, and sent by him 
to the Asiatic Society of Paris. M. Burnouf exam- 
ined, some years since, this collection, which in- 
cludes a great part of the canonical books of the 
Buddhists, and of which translations are found in 
all the nations which are Buddhists, (the people of 
Thibet, China, and the Moguls.) The book, from 
which the following extracts are taken, is one of the 
most venerated, by all the nations, which worship 
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Buddha, and shows very clearly the method fol- 
lowed by the Sage who bears this name. The work 
is in prose and verse. The versified part is only the 
reproduction in a metrical rather than a poetical 
form of the part written in prose. We prefix an ex- 
tract from the article of M. Eugéne Burnouf, on the 
origin of Buddhism. 

“The privileged caste of the Brahmins reserved 
to itself the exclusive monopoly of science and of 
religion; their morals were relaxed; ignorance, cu- 
pidity, and the crimes which it induces, had already 
deeply changed the ancient society described in the 
Laws of Menu. In the midst of these disorders, 
(about six centuries before Christ,) in the north of 
Bengal, a young Prince born into the military caste, 
renounced the throne, became a religious, and took 
the name of Buddha. His doctrine, which was 
more moral than metaphysical, at least in principle, 
reposed on an opinion admitted as a fact, and 
upon a hope presented as a certainty. This opinion 
is, that the visible world is in a perpetual change; 
that death proceeds to life, and life to death; that 
man, like all the living beings who surround him, 
revolves in the eternally moving circle of transmi- 
gration; that he passes successively through all the 
forms of life, from the most elementary up to the 
most perfect; that the place, which he occupies in 
the vast scale of living beings, depends on the merit 
of the actions which he performs in this world, and 
that thus the virtuous man ought, after this life, to 
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be born again with a divine body, and the guilty 
with a body accursed; that the rewards of heaven 
and the pains of hell, like all which this world con- 
tains, have only a limited duration; that time ex- 
hausts the merit of virtuous actions, and effaces the 
evil of bad ones; and that the fatal law of change 
brings back to the earth both the god and the devil, 
to put both again on trial, and cause them to run a 
new course of transmigration. The hope, which the 
Buddha came to bring to men, was the possibility 
of escaping from the law of transmigration by en- 
tering that which he calls enfranchisement; that is 
to say, according to one of the oldest schools, the 
annihilation of the thinking principle as well as of 
the material principle. That annihilation was not 
entire until death; but he who was destined to at- 
tain to it, possessed during his life an unlimited sci- 
ence, which gave him the pure view of the world as 
it is; that is, the knowledge of the physical and in- 
tellectual laws, and the practice of the six transcen- 
dent perfections, of alms, of morality, of science, of 
energy, of patience, and of charity. The authority, 
on which the votary rested his teaching, was 
wholly personal; it was formed of two elements, 
one real, the other ideal. The one was regularity 
and sanctity of conduct, of which chastity and pa- 
tience formed the principal traits. The second was 
the pretension that he had to be Buddha, that is, il- 
luminated, and as such, to possess a supernatural 
power and science. With his power he resisted the 
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attacks of vice; with his science he represented to 
himself, under a clear and complete form, the past 
and the future. Hence he could recount all which 
he had done in his former existences, and he af- 
firmed thus, that an incalculable number of beings 
had already attained, like himself, by the practice of 
the same virtues, to the dignity of Buddha. He of- 
fered himself, in short, to men as their Saviour, and 
he promised them that his death should not de- 
stroy his doctrine, but that this doctrine should en- 
dure after him for many ages, and that when its sal- 
utary action should have ceased, there would 
appear to the world a new Buddha, whom he 
would announce by his own name; and the legends 
say that before descending on earth, he had been 
consecrated in Heaven in the quality of the future 
Buddha. 

“The philosophic opinion, by which he justified 
his mission, was shared by all classes, Brahmins, 
warriors, farmers, merchants, all believed equally in 
the fatality of transmigration, in the retribution of 
rewards and pains, in the necessity of escaping in a 
decisive manner the perpetually changing condi- 
tion of a merely relative existence. He believed in 
the truths admitted by the Brahmins. His disciples 
lived like them, and like them imposed stern pen- 
ances, bending under that ancient sentence of rep- 
robation fulminated against the body by oriental 
asceticism. It does not appear that Buddha laid any 
claim himself to miraculous power. In fact, in one 
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of his discourses, occur these remarkable words. A 
king urged him to confound his adversaries by the 
exhibition of that superhuman force, which is 
made to reduce incredulity to silence: “O king! re- 
plied the Buddha, ‘I do not teach the law to my dis- 
ciples by saying to them, Go work miracles before 
the Brahmins and the masters of houses whom you 
meet, but I teach them in this wise, Live, O holy 
one, by concealing your good works, and by expos- 
ing your sins. This profound humility, this entire 
renunciation is the characteristic trait of primitive 
Buddhism, and was one of the most powerful in- 


struments of its success with the people.” 


This is followed by an English translation of Bur- 
nouf’s translation of the Sanskrit version of Chapter 
Five of the Lotus Sitra. We recall that the Sanskrit edi- 
tion used by Burnouf, unlike what would become the 
more famous Chinese version, contains both the para- 
ble of the herbs and the parable of the blind man. “The 
Preaching of Buddha” article in The Dial is anony- 
mous, with no indication either of the French source 
of Burnouf’s description and translation or of who 
translated them from the French. Although it was 
originally thought to be the work of Thoreau, it is now 
clear that it was the work of Elizabeth Peabody, who 
thus deserves a special place in the history of the recep- 
tion of the Lotus Satra, and of Buddhism, in America. 

But let us attend to the remarkable content of the 
article that appeared in Boston in January 1844. The 
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Buddha described in the first half is clearly the Buddha 
of Burnouf as he portrayed him in his Introduction, 
which would appear in Paris later that same year; in- 
deed the passage (with the important exception of the 
final paragraph) appears almost verbatim in Burnouf’s 
great tome.”” Here, the Buddha is a reformer who 
wrested the religious truths that the corrupt Brahmans 
had jealously guarded for themselves, opening the path 
to liberation from suffering and rebirth to all. He did 
so with an authority that was based not on caste but on 
his virtues, perfected over many lifetimes, and he of- 
fered teachings that were moral rather than metaphysi- 
cal. In doing so, Burnouf explains, “it does not appear 
that Buddha laid any claim himself to miraculous 
power.... This profound humility, this entire renunci- 
ation is the characteristic trait primitive of Buddhism, 
and was one of the most powerful instruments of its 
success with the people.” This is not the Buddha of the 
Lotus Sitra, as Burnouf, having completed his transla- 
tion of the entire sutra in 1839, well knew. 

The translation of Chapter Five of the Lotus con- 
tains a number of passages that would have appealed 
to the members of Hedge’s Club and the readers of The 
Dial in New England in 184.4. We find, for example: 


With one and the same voice I explain the law, tak- 
ing incessantly for my subject the state of Buddha, 
for this law is uniform; inequality has no place in 
it, no more than affection or hatred. ... I fill the 
whole universe with joy, like a cloud which pours 
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everywhere a homogeneous water, always equally 
well disposed towards respectable men, as towards 
the lowest, towards virtuous men as towards the 
wicked; towards abandoned men as towards those 
who have conducted most regularly; towards those 
who follow heterodox doctrines and false opinions, 
as towards those whose doctrines are sound and 
perfect.” 


Still, all is not well. There is much here to give us 
pause. First, the passage from the Lotus Sitra that ap- 
pears in The Dial is not Chapter Five of the Lotus Sutra; 
it is portions of Chapter Five, presented out of order. In 
the April 25, 1843, issue of Revue indépendante, Burn- 
ouf had published an article entitled “Fragments des 
prédications de Buddha.” It begins with the first two 
paragraphs that appear in The Dial (minus the final 
sentence). We know from Burnouf’s translation of the 
Lotus Sitra (and other translations from the Sanskrit) 
that the Sanskrit version contains two parables, the par- 
able of the herbs and the parable of the blind man, with 
each presented first in prose and then in verse, with the 
parable of the herbs preceding the parable of the blind 
man. Burnouf’s 1843 essay does not identify the pas- 
sages as coming from Chapter Five, noting only that 
they come from the Lotus. And for reasons that are un- 
clear, Burnouf rearranges the text. He begins his trans- 
lation with the parable of the blind man, in prose, fol- 
lowed by the same parable in verse, omitting two of its 
thirty-eight verses (the seventy-second and eighty- 
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second as he numbers them in his Lotus Sétra transla- 
tion) for some reason. He then moves to the parable of 
the herbs, omitting the prose portion entirely and pro- 
viding all of the verses. Why Burnouf made these 
changes to his translation, which, as we recall, he had 
completed some years ago, is unclear. 

In translating Burnouf’s essay from French into 
English, Elizabeth Peabody made her own changes. 
After having translated the prose portion of the para- 
ble of the blind man, she omitted the verse portion, 
moving directly to the verse portion of the parable of 
the herbs but rendering it in running prose rather than 
in separate stanzas, as Burnouf had. The Lotus Sitra, 
which had gone through so many stages of develop- 
ment in India, with all manner of additions, reitera- 
tions, and interpolations, seems to have continued to 
suffer this fate in Paris and in Boston. 

Yet what is more fateful is not what happened to 
the chapter of the sutra but, rather, what preceded it 
in The Dial. There we find a description of the Buddha 
that is very familiar today: the teacher of ethics who 
made the path to liberation open to all, denouncing 
the evil caste system of India. He is a humble Buddha, 
whose charisma derives from his renunciation, never 
claiming miraculous powers for himself. But this is the 
Buddha of Burnouf, the Buddha of the French (not 
the Indian) Enlightenment, the Buddha who taught 
liberty, fraternity, and equality. It is not the Buddha 
of Indian Buddhism, and it is surely not the Buddha 
of the Lotus Stra, the Buddha whose miraculous 
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powers, either displayed or extolled, appear on almost 
every page. Burnouf, of course, knew this. He had 
completed his translation of the sutra years earlier. He 
would make it clear in his Introduction a Uhistoire du 
Buddhisme indien that the human Buddha, the Bud- 
dha of the simple sitras, was the real Buddha; the 
Buddha of the developed sitras, which included the 
Lotus, was a later invention. Yet to place his descrip- 
tion at the beginning of his translation of a chapter (or 
rearranged fragments) of the Lotus Sutra seems a gross 
misrepresentation. Why would he do such a thing? 

As it turned out, he did not. In the next month’s 
issue of Revue indépendante (May 25, 1843), Burnouf 
had published an essay entitled “Considérations sur 
lorigine du Bouddhisme.’ The long passage describing 
the Buddha in The Dial that precedes the translation 
from the Lotus Sitra comes from this essay. It was ap- 
pended to the translation by Elizabeth Peabody, not by 
Burnouf, turning the celebrated arrival of the Lotus 
Sutra in America into a confusing, and quite mislead- 
ing, pastiche. 

In May of that same year, 1844, in the same city, 
Boston, the newly founded American Oriental Society 
held its first meeting. Among the speakers was Edward 
Eldridge Salisbury (1814-1901), a Congregationalist 
deacon and student of Burnouf, who had brought the 
study of Sanskrit from Paris to Yale in 1841. On May 
28, he delivered a lecture entitled “Memoir on the His- 
tory of Buddhism” to the American Oriental Society. 
His report, based largely on Burnouf’s work (and 
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published in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society), was the first scholarly article on Buddhism to 
be written by an American. He explained at the outset, 
“My endeavor will be, by a critical use of all these 
sources of information, to settle some of the most im- 
portant facts and dates of Buddhist history, in the 
hope that the results may serve as a useful framework, 
to be hereafter filled up by further investigation; not 
altogether neglecting, however, to notice the relation 
of historical facts to the principles of the religion of 
Buddha.’ Among his conclusions was that “a plausible 
foundation of real individuality is discoverable in even 
the wildest fables which veneration for Buddha has in- 
vented; and that the most extravagant have originated 
out of India, while nearly all agree in making India his 
native land.”” In the course of his fifty-one-page essay, 
Salisbury mentions many Buddhist texts. He does not 
mention the Lotus Sitra. 

And so 1844 was not a good year for the Lotus 
Stitra, with its arrival in America complicated by all 
manner of things. It is clear to us today that “The 
Preaching of Buddha’ in the January 1844 issue of The 
Dial is in fact the preaching of two Buddhas—and of 
two very different Buddhas. From the perspective of 
the Lotus Sutra, the first Buddha, the Buddha born asa 
prince who practiced austerities and taught the four 
noble truths, the Buddha whom Burnouf called the 
Buddha of the simple sitras, was an expedient, an ema- 
nation, a display, a phantom. The other Buddha was 
the Buddha who proclaimed that there is but one 
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vehicle; the other Buddha was the Buddha who de- 
clared that his lifespan is limitless. However, unlike in 
the eleventh chapter of the siitra, the two Buddhas did 
not sit amiably side by side. The Buddha of Burnouf 
pushed the Buddha of the Lotus Sutra from the throne. 
He would not return for a long time. 

And so the Lotus Sitra all but disappeared from 
New England. But by the end of the twentieth century, 
it was back in Boston, in a form that Burnouf, or Eliza- 
beth Peabody, or Thoreau, or Salisbury, would not 
have recognized, as we shall see in the final chapter. 

The Lotus Sitra would have two additional mo- 
ments in nineteenth-century Europe, one expected 
and one rather unexpected. Beginning in 1879, Bur- 
nouf’s student Friedrich Max Miller, now a professor 
of Comparative Religion at Oxford and soon to be the 
most famous Orientalist of the century, began a mas- 
sive project called the Sacred Books of the East. Con- 
tinuing until 1910, it included fifty volumes. Of these, 
ten were devoted to various Buddhist texts. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, it was gener- 
ally the opinion of European scholars that the Pali tra- 
dition of Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia most closely 
represented the “primitive Buddhism” or “original 
Buddhism” that Burnouf had described, with the 
Mahayana, especially as it was found in China, Japan, 
and Tibet, being devalued. This is reflected in the 
Sacred Books of the East, where only two of the ten 
volumes dealing with Buddhism are devoted to 
Mahayana texts. The forty-ninth volume, called 
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Mahayana Buddhist Texts, published in 1894, includes 
the Diamond Sutra and the Heart Sitra, as well as the 
short and long versions of the Sukhavativyiha and the 
Amitayurdhyana, the main texts of the Pure Land 
schools of Japan (and likely included at the suggestion 
of Japanese students who studied Sanskrit with Miiller 
at Oxford). Another text in that volume is ASvaghosa’s 
life of the Buddha, the Buddhacarita, which is not in 
fact a Mahayana text. The one other volume devoted 
to the Mahayana was volume 21, published in 1884, the 
Lotus Sutra. Appearing in full in English for the first 
time, it was translated from the Sanskrit by the great 
Dutch scholar Hendrik Kern (1833-1917). 

Like Burnouf, Kern was a philologist, and most of 
the thirty-one pages of his introduction to the transla- 
tion are devoted to philological questions and to com- 
parisons between the Lous and various Hindu texts, 
including the Bhagavad Gita. Kern does not discuss 
the importance of the Lotus Sitra or why it should be 
counted as one of the sacred books of the East; he sim- 
ply writes that “the Lotus being one of the standard 
works of the Mahayana, the study of it cannot but be 
useful for the right appreciation of that remarkable 
system.”*° And in defense of the siitra against the crit- 
ics of the Mahayana, he writes, “Whether the system 
of the Lotus can be said to agree with what is supposed 
to be ‘genuine’ Buddhism, it is not here the place to 
discuss. So far as the Northern Church is concerned, 
the book must be acknowledged as the very cream of 
orthodoxy; it is the last, the supreme, the most sublime 
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of the Sutras exposed by the Lord; it is, so to say, the 
siromani, the crown jewel, of all Satras.”* He identifies 
the major teachings of the Lotus as “everyone should 
try to become a Buddha’ and the Buddha “is not a cer- 
tain individual having lived a short span of time some- 
where in India, but the sublime being who has his con- 
stant abode on the Grdhrakita.”* Unlike Burnouf, 
Kern does not turn a blind eye to the supernatural ele- 
ments that abound in the sitra. In his single descrip- 
tion of the style of the text, he writes that the Lotus 
Siitra “bears the character of a dramatic performance, 
an undeveloped mystery play, in which the chief inter- 
locutor, not the only one, is Sakyamuni, the Lord. It 
consists of a series of dialogues, brightened by the 
magic effects of a would-be supernatural scenery. The 
phantasmagorical parts of the whole are as clearly in- 
tended to impress us with the idea of the might and 
glory of the Buddha, as his speeches are to set forth his 
all-surpassing wisdom.” Kern speculates insightfully 
on the social circumstances of the composition of the 
sutra, seeing the great emphasis placed on preaching as 
a sign of the importance of proselytizing for the sur- 
vival and flourishing of the Mahayana. 
Of Burnouf’s translation, Kern writes: 


In the first place, I must declare that I cannot speak 
in too warm terms of the benefit I have derived from 
the French translation by the illustrious Burnouf. I 
have taken that work throughout for my model, 
without having been able to reach its excellency. The 
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material discrepancies between his translation are 
partly due to my having followed other MSS., partly 
to another interpretation, especially of frequently 
corrupt and difficult Gathas. If some reader not ac- 
quainted with the peculiar difficulties of those 
Gathas should wonder at the occurrence of numer- 
ous discrepancies, I would repeat the words of the 
preface to the Chinese version from A.D. 601, and 
request him “not to have any suspicion about these 
differences.” Let him compare the fragment from 
Kumiragiva’s [sic] rendering on page xl with the cor- 
responding passages in the French and English 
translations, and he will observe that the difference 
between the work of the learned Buddhist of the 
fourth century and the two European versions is far 
more considerable than between the latter.*4 


Between 1908 and 1912, Kern, with the collabora- 
tion of the Japanese scholar Nanjo Bun’ya (Nanjio 
Bunyiu, 1849-1927)—although the two never met— 


produced a critical edition of the Sanskrit text of the 


Lotus Siitra; it appeared in five parts in Bibliotheca Bud- 


dhica, published in Saint Petersburg. Describing the 


importance of this translation, we find the following in 


the November 1948 issue of the Japanese Buddhism 
periodical Daihérin (Great Wheel of the Dharma): 


In order for the Lotus Siitra to be published, first 
the men of genius in Europe had to turn their at- 
tention to the study of Sanskrit, to lay the ground- 
work for the birth of Eugéne Burnouf; then the 
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dedicated collection [of texts] by Hodgson and 
others had to create the opportunity for the French 
translation of the Lotus Satra by the genius Bur- 
nouf; then Burnouf’s enthusiasm had to spread to 
Max Miiller and his disciples; and then it had to be 
expounded by Nanjé, Kasahara, and others who 
came to study [in Europe] all the way from the Far 
East. We must keep in mind that a single great co- 
operative project of East and West, as well as the 
workings of rare karmic connections, made this 
work possible. 


In 1925, Burnouf’s translation was republished in 
Paris in two volumes (translation and notes in the first 
volume, appendices in the second volume), an edition 
otherwise identical to the original 1852 work, apart 
from the addition of a brief preface by Sylvain Lévi, 
one of the leading European scholars of Buddhism of 
the day. The preface is largely an homage to Burnouf. 
About the appendices, Lévi writes, “With regard to 
the memoranda that follow the translation and that 
elucidate obscure terms, they not only stand as sources 
of ever valuable information; they remain consum- 
mate models of scientific discussion. They assist us not 
only in comprehending the text, they assist us in pen- 
etrating the delicate processes of thought dedicated 
entirely to the search for the truth.”* 

Kern’s translation of the sutra from Sanskrit into 
English is still well regarded for its accuracy. This is not 
to suggest that Burnouf’s French translation had re- 
mained unread. 
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On June 24, 1871, Gustave Flaubert wrote to his 
childhood friend Frédéric Baudry, a philologist, stu- 
dent of Sanskrit, and translator of the Brothers Grimm; 
thirty years earlier Baudry had studied with Burnouf. 
Flaubert wrote: 


O Bodhisattva! O youth of gentle birth! O per- 
fect Buddha! 

Like an old stork, Iam sorrowful and dejected 
in spirit; like an old elephant fallen into the mire, I 
lack strength. 

Ineed, O youth of gentle birth, the fourth of 
the medicinal plants that induce well-being in any 
situation, whatsoever it may be. 

I have read the Lalitavistara, O Bodhisattva, I 
have read The Lotus of the Wonderful Law, O youth 
of gentle birth! 

But I would spend innumerable (hundreds) of 
myriads of Kotis of Kalpas, without understand- 
ing, O holy name of God, in what Buddha consists. 

I search within myself, to whether I may not 
possess the thirty-two qualities of the imbecile. 

In short, I’m going to send to you at the end of 
next week for the Barthélémy-Saint-Hilaire. Thank 
you for the legend of the deer, but what I especially 
lack is the theology of Buddhism, the very doc- 
trines of Buddha. 

You will probably see me toward the end of July 
or the beginning of August. 

If you see Renan, give him my warm thanks for 


his book. 
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It seems to me that politics are calming down. 
Ah, if people could accustom themselves to living 
without “principles,” ie. without dogmas—what 
progress! 

Here are two lines from The Lotus of the Won- 
derful Law that drive me crazy! They concern a 
house haunted by demons: “Seizing the dogs by 
their feet, they overturn them onto their backs; 
and growling they squeeze them by their throats 
and take pleasure in choking them to death.” What 
a picture! How one sees it! Doesn’t it make you 
want to do the same? 


Adieu, old Richi. O, the Law! O, the Assembly!°” 


Flaubert signed the letter, “Your disciple.” 

Flaubert was clearly a student of Buddhism. At the 
time that he wrote this letter, he was working on the 
final version of The Temptation of Saint Anthony, 
which would be published in 1874. In the fifth chapter 
of this great work, the idols of all the nations appear to 
Saint Anthony and Hilarion. These include the Bud- 
dha, who gives a lengthy, and accurate, account of his 
life and teachings. Flaubert was also working on his 
posthumous masterpiece, Bouvard et Pécuchet, where 
he would have his comic heroes speak approvingly of 
Buddhism, much to the alarm of their guests. In his 
Dictionary of Received Ideas, he defines Buddhism as 
“False religion in India,’ reproducing what appeared in 
the first edition (1842) of the Dictionnaire Bouillet. We 
know from his letters that in preparation for the 
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section on the Buddha in The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony, Flaubert studied Burnouf’s Introduction a 
Uhistoire du Buddhisme indien as well as his translation 
of the Lotus Stra. 

As the above letter indicates, Flaubert had been 
studying Buddhism rather seriously and had read 
Burnouf’s translation of the Lotus Sitra rather care- 
fully, evoking its style, including its use of the vocative. 
Referring to the four plants that the physician gath- 
ered from the Himalayas in the parable of the blind 
man in Chapter Five, he says that he is weary and de- 
jected and needs such a plant. He has studied the 
Lalitavistara, the extravagant biography of the Bud- 
dha that had been translated into French from Tibetan 
by Philippe Edouard Foucaux, another student of Bur- 
nouf, and published in 1847. He has read Burnouf’s 
translation of the Lotus Satra, published in 1852, and 
not just the translation but the extensive appendices, 
where one finds a lengthy discussion of the thirty-two 
marks of the superman (sahapurusa) with which the 
Buddha is endowed. Flaubert fears that his inability to 
understand the Buddha, even if he were to spend kotis 
of kalpas, is because he is endowed with the thirty-two 
qualities of the imbecile. He tells Baudry that he is 
going to ask him to send him the book by Barthélémy 
Saint-Hilaire, yet another student of Burnouf, who 
wrote several books about Buddhism, including Le 
Bouddha et sa religion (1860). He asks that his thanks 
be conveyed to Ernst Renan, the great biblical scholar 
(still another student of Burnouf). Despite these 
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studies, he laments that he does not understand the 
doctrines of Buddha, nor does he understand “in what 
Buddha consists,’ certainly one of the great mysteries 
of Buddhism and a question that has vexed readers of 
the Lotus Sitra for centuries. But because he is Flau- 
bert, who described the demons who tempted Saint 
Anthony in such vivid detail, he cites a passage from 
the Lotus Sutra that is rarely cited elsewhere. Among 
the many horrors in the burning house where the chil- 
dren blithely play in Chapter Three is the presence of 
kumbhandas, dwarfish demigods known for their 
giant testicles. Flaubert is captivated by the description 
of these demons strangling dogs: “Doesn’t it make you 
want to do the same?” 

Burnouf’s Buddha would not remain dormant in- 
side his stipa. Indeed, that stipa would burst forth 
from beneath the earth—not the earth of India but the 
earth of Europe, where the Buddha would be trans- 
formed from a long-maligned idol, worshipped by pa- 
gans, to a philosopher of flesh and blood, to be hon- 
ored by savants. Clearly, this Buddha, the Buddha 
whom Burnouf invented in Introduction a Uhistoire du 
Buddhisme indien, was, from the perspective of his 
Chinese and Japanese devotees, the Buddha of the first 
half of the Lotus Siitra, the Buddha who was but an ap- 
parition, the Buddha who as a prince pretended to re- 
nounce the world, the Buddha who pretended to seek, 
and find, the path to nirvana. Burnouf, unaware of the 
East Asian exegetes, would in fact invert their 


hierarchy. The Buddha who left the palace and taught 
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the four noble truths was the true Buddha; the Bud- 
dha who denounces those teachings and claims that he 
can live forever is the false Buddha. In Introduction a 
Uhistoire du Buddhisme indien, Burnouf specifically 
addressed the godlike qualities of the Buddha in the 
Lotus Sitra and declares that he is not God: 


One does not find there the least trace of the idea 
of God, nor of any buddha superior to the last of 
the human buddhas, to Sakyamuni. Here, as in the 
simple sittras, it is Sakya who is the most impor- 
tant, the first of beings; and although the imagina- 
tion of the compiler endowed him with all the per- 
fections of science and virtue accepted among the 
Buddhists; although Sakya already takes on a 
mythological character, when he declares that it 
has been a long time since he fulfilled the duties of 
a buddha, and that he must still fulfill them for a 
long time despite his imminent death, which does 
not destroy his eternity; although in the end he is 
depicted creating buddhas from his body who are 
like ideal images and reproductions of his mortal 
person, nowhere is Sakyamuni called God.** 


As discussed above, we can read Burnouf’s entire 
project as two books, three books, or one book. The 
two books, as noted, are the Introduction a histoire du 
Buddhisme indien and the Lotus Siitra, the first pub- 
lished in 1844, when Burnouf was alive, the second 
published in 1852, when he was dead. However, there 
is another way of dividing the books into two, one 
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closer to their chronology and perhaps closer to Bur- 
nouf’s heart. Here, the translation of the Lotus Sutra, 
without notes and appendices, is the first part, and Jn- 
troduction a Uhistoire du Buddhisme indien and the 
notes and appendices to the Lotus are the second part. 
And here also, the hierarchy is reversed: The false Bud- 
dha appears in the first part; the true Buddha appears 
in the second part. And this second Buddha, this 
human Buddha, the Buddha who died in India 2,500 
years ago, perhaps only pretended to die. For he lives 
today. 
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The Lotus Sutra in 
the Twentieth Century 


CHAPTER 6 


In 1868 in Japan, the shogun was deposed, and the em- 
peror was restored to power. The Meiji government 
soon established a Shinto-inflected state ideology cen- 
tered on the figure of a divine emperor. In the wake of 
government edicts that separated Buddhism and 
Shinto, violence erupted under the slogan “Abolish 
the Buddha, and destroy Sakyamuni [Buddha]” 
(haibutsu kishaku). Buddhism was attacked as a for- 
eign and anachronistic institution riddled with cor- 
ruption, a parasite on society, and a purveyor of super- 
stition, blocking Japan’s entry into the modern world. 
Thousands of Buddhist temples were closed, and thou- 
sands of monks were returned to lay life. 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century, Bud- 
dhist intellectuals, reeling from these changes, strove 
to demonstrate the relevance of Buddhism to the in- 
terests of the Japanese nation by promoting a New 
Buddhism (shin Bukkyd) that was consistent with 
Japan’s attempts to modernize and expand its realm. In 


these efforts, the various sects of Japanese Buddhism 
had to cooperate with each other, something that had 
not occurred in the many centuries of Buddhism in 
Japan. Despite Nichiren’s famed disdain for other 
schools of Buddhism in Japan, there were devotees of 
the Lotus Sitra who took part in these efforts. For ex- 
ample, Arai Nissatsu (1830-1888) creatively reread 
Nichiren’s famous four declarations, which, we recall, 
were that Nembutsu followers will fall into the Avici 
hell, Zen followers are devils, Shingon will destroy the 
nation, and the Ritsu are enemies of the state. By read- 
ing the characters in a different way—for example, zen 
literally means “contemplation,” avici means “cease- 
less,” and shingon means “true word”—he rendered the 
statement as “Because we contemplate the Buddha, 
ceaselessly devils are quieted; because our words are 
true, traitors who would destroy the nation are sub- 
dued.”! Other devotees of Nichiren would insist on 
the more literal meaning. 

One of the most visible efforts at cooperation took 
the form of the five-volume Essentials of the Buddhist 
Sects (Bukkyd kakushi koyo), a joint work of the 
Bukky6 Kakushi Kyokai, the “Buddhist ‘Tran- 
sectarian Committee.” This group also decided who 
would constitute the delegation to represent Japanese 
Buddhism at the World’s Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893 (where the Zen representative, Shaku 
Soden, spoke not on the sound of one hand clapping 
but on the compatibility of Buddhism and science). 
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The role of the followers of Nichiren in each of these 
endeavors is noteworthy. 

A Nichiren priest, Honda Nissh6, was invited to 
provide a chapter on Nichiren for Essentials of the 
Buddhist Sects. The text that he submitted contained 
elements that were not particularly “trans-sectarian’; 
seeking to accurately represent the tenets of the 
founder, he included a discussion of Nichiren’s famous 
“four statements” (about Pure Land leading to the 
Avici hell, Zen being the work of the devil, etc.) as well 
as a discussion of “slandering the dharma” (of which, as 
we have seen, Nichiren accused all other Buddhist 
sects in Japan of being guilty). The editor-in-chief of 
the project rejected these two sections, causing Honda 
to go to court in an unsuccessful attempt to have the 
decision reversed, delaying the entire publication.” 

Three of the editors of Essentials of the Buddhist Sects 
were also delegates to the Chicago parliament. The en- 
tire delegation was a group of six. There were four 
priests, representing Rinzai Zen (Shaku Sden), Jodo 
Shinsha (Yatsubuchi Bunrya), Tendai (Ashizu Jitsu- 
zen), and Shingon (Toki Hérya). There were also two 
laymen, the only members who spoke English, Noguchi 
Zenshiro and Hirai Kinzo. Noguchi was aligned with 
Jodo Shinshi, and Hirai, with Zen; both were members 
of the Theosophical Society and had played major roles 
in Colonel Henry Olcott’s visit to Japan in 1889. There 
was no Nichiren representative in the group. 

Two Nichiren priests in Japan took it upon them- 
selves to send a letter of protest to John Henry 
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Barrows, the Chicago Presbyterian minister who was 
the chairman of the organizing committee. In the let- 
ter they explained that the teachings of Nichiren were 
the only true Buddhism and that members of other 
sects had no right to represent Buddhism at the parlia- 
ment. They specifically condemned Jodo Shinshi and 
Shingon. The letter was in Japanese, and so Barrows 
asked the Shingon representative to translate it for 
him, leading to letters being sent to Japan denouncing 
the Nichiren priests as ignorant fools.’ 

Although there was no Nichiren member in the of- 
ficial Japanese delegation, a Nichiren devotee named 
Kawai Yoshijiré was in attendance and listed in the 
program. Probably because of the letter from Japan, he 
was not allowed to address the parliament. A transla- 
tion of his paper was, however, included in the massive 
two-volume record of the parliament produced by 
Barrows. Entitled “A Declaration of Faith and the 
Truth of Buddhism,’ it begins, “In the Buddhist 
church of Japan there are some sixteen sects, which are 
again divided into over thirty sub-sects, but among 
these denominations the Nichiren School stands pre- 
eminent, owing to its teachings being founded on the 
true and most excellent doctrines of the Buddhist law 
as taught directly by the blessed one, Gautama Bud- 
dha.”* The remainder of the essay is a fairly straightfor- 
ward presentation of the famous “three secrets”: the 
honzon, the daimoku, and the kaidan (to be discussed 
below). Regarding the daimoku, Kawai remarks, “That 
Nichiren became enlightened shows that even the 
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vulgar people of the Last Days of Law can get free 
from all evils and become Buddhas. To attempt to be a 
Nichiren ought to be the first motive of any one who 
believes in the doctrines of our sect.”® 

The Meiji project of modernizing Japan extended to 
the military. Seeing much of Asia under the colonial 
domination of Europe and America, Japan was deter- 
mined to avoid such a fate, quickly developing a large 
and formidable Western-style army (modeled on that 
of Prussia) and navy (modeled on that of Britain) that 
would not only defeat Chinese troops and briefly take 
control of Korea in 1895 but defeat the Russian army a 
decade later. Japan was not to be colonized; it would 
become a colonizer. The Buddhist sects of Japan were 
in general strongly supportive of these efforts, sending 
priests to serve as military chaplains. It seemed that the 
Lotus Siitra was no longer needed to protect the nation 
from foreign invasion. Yet the Lotus Sitra would be in- 
voked often in the rise and fall of the Japanese Empire. 

When Tanaka Chigaku (1861-1939) was studying 
to become a Nichiren priest at the sect’s main semi- 
nary, he was alarmed to see that the faculty was pro- 
moting shdju, the gentle approach to conversion that 
Nichiren had rejected, and discouraging shakubuku, 
the aggressive confrontation of slanderers of the 
dharma that Nichiren had demanded.° The faculty felt 
that in the current climate, with Buddhism under at- 
tack not only by the government but by Shinto and 
Confucian writers, the prudent course was to avoid 
alienating one’s fellow Buddhists. Tanaka was appalled 
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by this. He was the son of a Tokyo physician who had 
been a devotee of Pure Land before rejecting it in favor 
of the teachings of Nichiren. Although his father died 
when his son was only eight years old, Tanaka would 
always remember his father’s conviction. 

One of his early publications was entitled Treatise on 
Buddhist Married Life (Bukkyo fufu ron), which he pre- 
sented to the emperor and empress on their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary in 1894. In one sense, it was 
yet another work from the period that sought to estab- 
lish the social relevance of Buddhism, in this case, in 
the domain of family life, where Confucian mores had 
long prevailed. However, Tanaka also reiterated Nichi- 
ren’s doctrine on the essential relationship between the 
Lotus Siitra and Japan (which, in keeping with the gen- 
eral theme of the treatise, he said were linked like hus- 
band and wife). Working together, they could trans- 
form the world into a buddha field. Here, in a rather 
restrained way, Tanaka was engaging in the long Nichi- 
ren tradition of admonishing the ruler. 

In a series of works published in the first decade of 
the twentieth century, he argued for the identity of the 
Lotus Sitra and Japan, claiming, as Nichiren had done 
centuries before, that the fate of the latter depends on 
the promotion of the former. Tanaka wrote, “If even 
for a single instant, any thought against shakubuku 
should arise, then the Lotus Sutra will be dead, and 
that will be the spiritual death of the nation.”” For 
Tanaka, the national essence (kokutai) of the Japanese 
people is a manifestation of the Lotus Sitra, the 
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physical form of the Lotus Siitra is Japan, and the heart 
of Japan is the Lotus Sutra 

Much of the nationalism that developed during the 
Meiji period was centered on the apotheosis of the em- 
peror, promoted by the government in what would 
later come to be called “State Shinto,’ a cult from 
which the Buddhist sects were excluded. The rever- 
ence paid to the emperor as a Shinto deity was particu- 
larly problematic for the followers of Nichiren, where 
the attitude toward the Shinto gods had long been the 
topic of divisive debate. Tanaka provided his own solu- 
tion. Upon the death of the Meiji emperor in 1912, he 
performed a hakkoe ceremony, the “Eight Lectures” on 
the Lotus Sitra, described in chapter 4 above. Here 
he identified the words and events of the sitra with the 
Meiji state. The jeweled stipa that emerges from the 
earth in Chapter Eleven is Japan. The heavenly drums 
that resound spontaneously in Chapter One herald 
Japan’s defeat of China and Russia and the annexation 
of Korea. The emperor is the noble king who goes to 
war against the lesser kings in the parable in Chapter 
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Fourteen. The emperor’s “Imperial Rescript on Educa- 
tion” of 1890, which all schoolchildren in Japan were 
required to memorize, was the “subtle teaching” men- 
tioned in Chapter Sixteen. Tanaka declared, “Sakya- 
muni appeared in this world in order to preach the 
Lotus Sitra; the Lotus Sutra [appeared] in order to 
preach the ‘Life Span’ chapter; the ‘Life Span’ chapter 


[appeared] in order to bear witness to the fundamen- 


tal disciple [Nichiren]; the fundamental disciple 
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[appeared] in order to manifest Japan; and Japan ap- 
peared in order to save the world.”? As early as 1901, 
Tanaka had declared in a work called Restoration of 
Our Sect (Shimon no ishin), “Nichiren is the general of 
the army that will unite the world. Japan is his head- 
quarters. The people of Japan are his troops; teachers 
and scholars of Nichiren Buddhism are his officers. 
The Nichiren creed is a declaration of war; and shaku- 
buku is the plan of attack. ... The faith of the Lotus 
[Stra] will prepare those going into battle. Japan truly 
has a heavenly mandate to unite the world.’” 

For Tanaka, this was not a vague dream. In the same 
work, he set forth a detailed plan, complete with a 
budget, of goals to be accomplished over fifty years, in 
ten five-year periods. These included establishing hos- 
pitals staffed by nurses who were devotees of the Lotus 
Sutra, publishing a daily newspaper, building a steam- 
ship line of thousands of ships where passengers sailing 
across the oceans of the world would hear the Lotus 
Sitra, electing followers of Nichiren to seats in the 
parliament until they controlled the Japanese Diet, 
and establishing missionary centers around the world 
so that other religions could realize the error of their 
ways and embrace the Lotus Sitra. By the end of the 
fifty-year period, he predicted that there would be 
23,033,250 devotees of the Lotus Sitra around the 
world. The mission would be complete when the city 
of Wellington in New Zealand had been converted." 
He wrote, “Through Japan, the great spiritual pacifica- 
tion of the entire universe and of all humanity is to be 
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accomplished for all eternity.” The religion that 
would unite the world would not be called Buddhism. 
It would be called Honge Myéshi; mydshi means 
“wonderful sect,” and honge means “original disciples, 
an allusion to the bodhisattvas who, in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Lotus Satra, emerged from the earth to 
propound and protect the siitra. In 1914, in an effort to 
give an institutional basis to his vision of Nichiren’s 
teachings as the foundation for a strong Japanese na- 
tionalism, Tanaka founded the Kokuchikai or “Pillar 
of the Nation Society,’ drawing the name from Nichi- 
ren’s declaration, “I will be the pillar of Japan.” 
Tanaka's patriotism was taken to violent extremes 
by the self-styled Buddhist priest Inoue Nissho (1887- 
1967), who attended Tanaka’s Kokuchikai Academy 
but found its nationalism too timid. Claiming (falsely) 
to be a Nichiren priest, he established the Rissho 
Gokokud6é (literally “Temple for Protecting the Na- 
tion by Establishing the Truth”), where he brought a 
number of young naval officers under his influence. In 
1930, he formed the so-called League of Blood (Ketsu- 
meidan), which sought to restore supreme power to 
the emperor and to end Western influence in Japan. 
The group’s sense of their destiny seems to have been 
secured during a meeting in 1930, where Inoue was 
reading aloud from Nichiren’s important work, com- 
posed on Sado Island, Opening of the Eyes (Kaimo- 
kusho). When he reached the famous passage “I will be 
the pillar of Japan. I will be the eyes of Japan. I will be 
the great ship of Japan. This is my vow, and I will never 
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forsake it,’ an earthquake occurred. Inoue’s followers 
took this to be an omen that they themselves were the 
bodhisattvas who emerge from the earth in Chapter 
Fifteen, the bodhisattvas to whom the Buddha en- 
trusts the preservation of the Lotus Saitra.'? On Febru- 
ary 9, 1932, members of the organization murdered the 
finance minister and a prominent business leader (two 
of the twenty names on their hit list). On May 15 of 
that year, the prime minister was shot to death by 
eleven naval officers. They also intended to kill Charlie 
Chaplin, who was in Japan at the time, but he was at- 
tending a sumo match. 

As we recall, according to tradition, at the time of 
his death, Nichiren instructed six of his disciples to 
propagate his teaching in their respective regions of 
Japan (one of the six, Nichiji, went to China in 1298 
and never returned). This led to the development of 
many sects and subsects during the centuries that fol- 
lowed. In 1872, four years after the Meiji Restoration, as 
part of a policy to streamline religious organizations, 
the government attempted to merge all lineages deriv- 
ing from Nichiren. The attempt failed. Reorganization 
was attempted again two years later, this time with 
more success. The major itchi lineages (who held the 
two halves of the Lotus to be of equal value) merged to 
form Nichirensha Itchi-ha (renamed Nichirenshi in 
1876). The major shdretsu lineages (who held the sec- 
ond half of the Lotus to be superior) became Nichiren- 
shi Shoretsu-ha. In 1876, the five major shéretsu lin- 
eages each became independent. Among them were 
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eight major temples that traced their lineage back to 
Nichiren’s disciple Nikko; his followers claimed that 
prior to his death Nichiren had designated Nikko as his 
sole successor. They formed the Nichirensht Komon-ha, 
renamed Honmonshi in 1899. 

One of those temples was Taisekiji, located at the 
base of Mount Fuji (a sacred site yet far from the urban 
centers of political and religious power). In 1900, it of- 
ficially changed its name to Nichirenshii Fuji-ha, the 
“Nichiren Sect of Fuji.” In 1912, it changed its name 
again to something more aggressive: Nichiren Shoshu, 
the “Orthodox Nichiren Sect.” Doctrinally, they dif- 
fered from the Nichirenshi on two important points, 
one of which would have significant consequences in 
the twentieth century. The first was that the larger 
Nichirenshii asserted that Nichiren, as he himself had 
intimated, was the bodhisattva Visistacaritra, the 
leader of the bodhisattvas who emerge from the earth 
in Chapter Fifteen of the Lotus Stra. Nichiren Shésha 
asserted that Nichiren was the Buddha himself, spe- 
cifically the eternal Buddha of the second half of the 
sutra. The second point had to do with the status of 
the honzon or gohonzon, Nichiren’s inscription of 
Namu myohé renge kyé surrounded by the names of 
various buddhas, bodhisattvas, and deities. The gohon- 
zon at the Nichiren Shdshi: head temple, Taisekiji, 
written on a large piece of camphor wood, is called by 
them the daigohozon, the “supreme object of devo- 
tion.” Nichiren Shdshi asserts that it is superior to all 
other gohonzon. The other Nichiren sects either reject 
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the claim that it is superior to the many other gohon- 
zon that were made by Nichiren himself or completely 
reject the authenticity of the Taisekiji gohonzon, saying 
that there is no evidence to support the claim that it 
was made by Nichiren. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, Nichi- 
ren Shdshi was relatively small and insignificant 
among the Buddhist schools of the day, all still at- 
tempting to find a role for themselves in the emerging 
Japanese Empire in the wake of the Meiji reforms. One 
of those reforms was of the Japanese educational sys- 
tem. During the Tokugawa period (1600-1867) liter- 
acy increased significantly in Japan, with the rise of 
academies for training government bureaucrats, 
schools for children of the some two hundred daimyo 
(feudal lords) in their ban or estates, and terakoya or 
“temple schools” (so called because many had origi- 
nally been associated with Buddhist temples) where 
children learned to read and write. These various insti- 
tutions were either abolished or reformed in the 
sweeping transformation of Japan’s educational sys- 
tem, beginning with the establishment of the Ministry 
of Education in 1871 and recommendations of the 
Iwakura Mission, a delegation that over the course of 
two years visited the United States, thirteen countries 
in Europe, and seven destinations in Asia, studying 
their various educational systems. Beginning in 1886, a 
national system of elementary schools, middle schools, 
normal schools (for the training of teachers), and 
state-supported universities was established. This 
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created a huge demand for teachers at all levels, a role 
traditionally played by samurai during the Tokugawa 
period. There was spirited discussion of the role of ed- 
ucation in Japanese society, especially in light of the 
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Meiji emperor’s “Imperial Rescript on Education” (the 
text that Tanaka Chigaku had claimed was prophesied 
in the Lotus Sitra), in which the emperor instructed 
his subjects to “pursue learning and cultivate arts, and 
thereby develop intellectual faculties and perfect 
moral powers; furthermore advance public good and 
promote common interests; always respect the Consti- 
tution and observe the laws; should emergency arise, 
offer yourselves courageously to the State; and thus 
guard and maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial 
Throne coeval with heaven and earth.” 

One of the graduates of the new Japanese normal 
schools was Makiguchi Tsunesaburd (1871-1944), 
born the same year that the Ministry of Education was 
established, who would serve as a primary school 
teacher and principal in Tokyo. In 1930, he published 
the first volume of his eventual four-volume work, The 
System of Value Creation Pedagogy (Soka Kyoikugaku 
taikei), which argued, in brief, for a reform of the edu- 
cational system based on the idea that teaching chil- 
dren how to achieve happiness in their lives through 
an active form of learning would produce the greatest 
value for society as a whole. 

Two years before the publication of the first volume 
of his book, Makiguchi and his disciple Toda Jései 
(1900-1958) had converted to Nichiren Buddhism, 
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specifically to the Nichiren Shoshi. Toda was also a 
teacher, having published 4 Deductive Guide to Arith- 
metic in 1930. In 1937, they founded (drawing on the 
title of Makiguchi’s book) the Soka Kydiku Gakkai 
(“Value-Creation Education Society”), which sought 
to combine Makiguchi’s educational theories with the 
teachings of Nichiren. They called their group a 
hokkek6, or “Lotus [Siitra] congregation,” a term that 
had been used traditionally to refer to the lay associa- 
tions of Nichiren temples. There were sixty people at 
the first meeting; many of them were teachers who 
were attracted to Makiguchi’s theories of participatory 
education. By 1941, Soka Kyoiku Gakkai had three 
thousand members. 

In 1939, the Japanese Diet passed the Religious Or- 
ganizations Law, which ostensibly granted a degree of 
independence to religious bodies, especially new reli- 
gions, but also gave the state the power to regulate reli- 
gious organizations. By this time, Japan was already at 
war with China, and fascist elements controlled much 
of the government. The new law gave the government 
the power to disband any religious group judged to be 
at odds with the cult of the emperor and hence the in- 
terests of the state. The following year, the state cult 
was placed above all religious bodies, enabling the gov- 
ernment to mandate compulsory visits to Shinto 
shrines. Under the Religious Organizations Law, the 
government sought the consolidation of Buddhist 
groups, and there were those in the Nichiren Shosht 
clergy who urged joining with the larger Nichirensht 
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to form a single Nichiren sect. Soka Kydiku Gakkai, as 
the lay organization of the Nichiren Shoshi, argued 
against this. 

By 1943, the sufferings of Japan were acute. Soka 
Kyoiku Gakkai’s challenge to the authority of State 
Shinto drew the attention of the authorities, who ar- 
rested twenty-one members of the organization, in- 
cluding Makiguchi and Toda, on July 6, 1943, despite 
the fact that Makiguchi was almost seventy-two years 
old. The specific charge had to do with the worship of 
a Shinto deity, which, as we have seen, had been a pe- 
rennial point of contention in Nichiren thought. 
With the war going badly, the government had or- 
dered that each home and religious institution in the 
country display a talisman from Ise, the most sacred 
Shinto shrine, associated with the sun goddess Amate- 
rasu. Makiguchi and his followers refused to do so (al- 
though the Nichiren Shoshi was more accommodat- 
ing).'* Makiguchi died in prison, from malnutrition, 
the following year. 

During his imprisonment, Toda is said to have 
chanted Namu myohé renge kyé two million times, 
after which he had a vision of his destiny as a bodhisat- 
tva who would spread the teachings of Nichiren 
around the world. Toda was released shortly before the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. With so many 
of its leaders in prison during the war, the Soka Kyoiku 
Gakkai had dissolved. Toda began efforts to revive it 
under the shortened name of Sdka Gakkai, while ex- 
panding the group’s mission from a society striving to 
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implement Nichiren’s teachings in the realm of educa- 
tion to an organization for the widespread propaga- 
tion of Nichiren Shéshi. 

Toda began an aggressive campaign to recruit new 
members, using a traditional technique: in 1951 he an- 
nounced a “great march of shakubuku” to recruit 
750,000 families before he died. For this purpose, he 
prepared a Shakubuku Manual, with summaries of the 
main points of the Lotus Sutra and Nichiren’s teach- 
ings, as well as suggested arguments to use in conversa- 
tions with potential converts. Some of these conversa- 
tions were particularly aggressive, with members 
pressuring people to convert by predicting a terrible 
fate for them and their families if they failed to do so. 
Recent converts were horrified when Soka Gakkai 
members came into their homes and destroyed the fu- 
nerary tablets that many Japanese keep in a small 
shrine to their parents and grandparents. Such tactics 
led to much negative press and the reputation among 
many that Sdka Gakkai was a fanatical cult. After an 
investigation by the Department of Justice, the organi- 
zation was required to promise to desist from aggres- 
sive forms of proselytizing. 

As Nichiren and his followers had done for centu- 
ries, Toda interpreted the suffering of Japan as punish- 
ment for slandering the true dharma of the Lotus 
Siitra. Japan’s defeat in World War II was such a pun- 
ishment. The Shakubuku Manual states, “Though this 
most secret and supreme True Dharma had already 
been established in Japan, for seven hundred years 
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people did not see or hear it, were not moved by it, and 
did not seek to understand it. Thus they suffered col- 
lective punishment, and the nation was destroyed. ... 
Just as the Japanese once trembled in fear of invasion 
by the Mongols, so are they terrified by atomic weap- 
ons today.’ 

In the domain of practice, Toda placed an emphasis 
on “this-worldly benefits” (genze riyaku), a phrase de- 
rived from Chapter Five of the Lotus Sitra, benefits 
such as good health, financial prosperity, and harmo- 
nious family relations, all of which were sorely sought 
in a country devastated by war, occupied by a foreign 
army, and sundered by the loss of so many dead whose 
spirits needed to find rest. These benefits were to be 
achieved through kédsen-rufu, literally “spreading far 
and wide,’ a phrase that appears in Chapter Twenty- 
Three of the Lotus Satra, when the Buddha entrusts 
the chapter to a bodhisattva, saying, “During the 
period of the five hundred years after my parinirvana 
you must spread it far and wide in Jambudvipa and not 
allow it to be destroyed” (299). Nichiren had used the 
term to describe his own mission of spreading the true 
meaning of the Lotus Sitra. The task would now be 
taken up by Soka Gakkai. 

Toda worked closely with the Nichiren Shosha 
priesthood, relying on them to produce honzon for the 
faithful, cooperating with them in the publication of 
Nichiren’s complete works, and requiring that all 
members make a pilgrimage to the sect’s headquarters 
at Taisekiji, all of which contributed significantly to 
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the wealth and visibility of what just decades before 
had been an obscure Buddhist sect. At the same time, 
Toda made his own innovations in theology. Perhaps 
the most important of these was the idea of “life force” 
(seimez), a term that Toda said had appeared to him in 
a vision during his time in prison. In one sense, it was 
his attempt to express ichinen sanzen, “the three thou- 
sand worlds in one moment of thought,’ in more mod- 
ern and simple terms. For Toda, this life force was the 
fundamental force of the universe: it was the name of 
the Buddha, embodied as sound in Namu myoho renge 
kyé and embodied as form in the gohonzon. Thus, to 
chant Namu myoho renge kyo is to release this vital 
force, bringing happiness, and eventually buddha- 
hood, to the individual. He wrote, “When you sit be- 
fore the gohonzon and believe that there is no distinc- 
tion among the gohonzon, Nichiren, and you yourself, 
when you allow this great blessing to permeate your 
heart and offer thanksgiving, when you chant the 
daimoku fervently, you enter into harmony with the 
rhythm of the universe: the great life-force of the uni- 
verse becomes your own life-force and gushes forth.’"® 

The events of the war years had demonstrated to 
even the most nationalistic devotees of Nichiren that 
the transformation of this saha world into the Bud- 
dha’s Land of Tranquil Light could not be accom- 
plished by war. A new stage began, when this trans- 
formation was sought through peace. This would not 
occur, however, without another schism over who the 
true upholders of the Lotus Siitra should be. 
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Nichiren had declared that he had discerned “three 
great secret doctrines” (sandai hihd) in the Lotus Siitra. 
He called them secret because they are not obviously 
present in the sutra itself. However, Nichiren saw them 
in Chapter Sixteen (on the lifespan of the Tathagata) 
and made them known to the world. For Nichiren, 
these were the special teachings that the Buddha had 
entrusted to the bodhisattva Visistacaritra in Chapter 
Twenty-One; as we have noted, Nichiren identified 
himself with this bodhisattva, the leader of the 
bodhisattvas who emerged from the earth. The first 
two of the great secret doctrines have been discussed 
above: they are the daimoku, or great name of the stitra 
in the five characters myé hd ren ge ky6, and the honzon, 
or object of devotion, which is the calligraphic repre- 
sentation of the scene on Vulture Peak. The third of the 
great secrets is what Nichiren called the “ordination 
platform of the origin teaching” (honmon no kaidan). 
The “origin teaching” of course refers to the second half 
of the Lotus Siitra. The meaning of the term ordination 
platform is more elusive in this context, and precisely 
what it meant would have significant consequences in 
the twentieth century and to the present day.” 

In China, the tradition developed of building a 
wooden platform, which men and women would 
mount to receive ordination as monks and nuns. This 
is the “platform” in the title of a famous Chan text, the 
Platform Sitra of the Sixth Patriarch (Liuzu tan jing), 
where the sixth patriarch, Huineng, is said to have 
conferred “formless precepts.” In Japan, where the state 
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wanted to strictly control the process of ordination, 
ordination platforms could only be constructed with 
government sanction. In the early centuries of Bud- 
dhism in Japan, there were only three platforms, the 
first and oldest in the ancient capital of Nara, con- 
structed in 754, and two more constructed in 761: 
one in Shimotsuke Province, northwest of Tokyo, 
and one in Chikuzen Province, to the south in 
Kyushu. The country was divided into three ordina- 
tion regions, with monks and nuns to be ordained at 
one of these three platforms. One of the goals of the 
monk Saich6, who brought the teachings of the Tian- 
tai school to Japan, was to have an ordination plat- 
form established at his monastery on Mount Hiei 
outside Kyoto. He argued for the need for a Mahayana 
ordination platform for conferring the bodhisattva 
precepts, asserting that the existing platforms were 
only for the conferral of the “Hinayana precepts.” The 
emperor approved his request a few days after Saichd’s 
death in 822. This was a significant sanction for the 
Tendai sect. 

One might imagine, therefore, that Nichiren would 
have sought imperial support for his own ordination 
platform, providing state sanction to his teachings of 
the superiority of the Lotus Siitra and the importance 
of its worship for the safety and prosperity of Japan. 
Although the Tendai platform was Mahayana and al- 
though the Tendai sect esteemed the Lotus Siitra above 
all others, as we have seen, Nichiren was distressed by 
its tolerance of other sitras and of esoteric rituals. 
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Furthermore, he regarded the precepts bestowed there 
as representing only the first half of the Lotus Saitra. In 
a work of disputed authorship he writes of a time in 
the future when the ruler and his ministers will uphold 
the three great secret doctrines. At that time, “an impe- 
rial edict and shogunal decree will be handed down, to 
seek out the most superlative site, resembling the pure 
land of Sacred Vulture Peak, and there to erect the or- 
dination platform.” Furthermore, this will “be [the site 
of ] the dharma of the precepts by which all the people 
of three countries [India, China, and Japan] and all of 
Jambudvipa [the world] will perform repentance and 
eradicate their offenses.” ® 

However, the various vows of Buddhism, both the 
monastic vows and the bodhisattva vows, do not figure 
strongly in Nichiren’s thought, despite the fact that he 
was himself an ordained monk and maintained his 
vows. For him, the five characters of the title of the 
sutra contained all the merit of all the deeds of all the 
buddhas of the past, present, and future. They also 
therefore contained all the merit of taking and keeping 
the various vows. Scholars are therefore unsure what 
Nichiren meant by the phrase “ordination platform of 
the origin teaching.” Was it a physical platform, or was 
it something more abstract? Was it the place where 
one upheld the Lotus Satra, wherever that might be? 
In the centuries after Nichiren’s death, there would be 
much debate, not only about what the phrase meant 
but, if it meant a physical platform, about where and 


when it should be built. 
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In the twentieth century, part of Tanaka Chigaku’s 
fifty-year plan for the conversion of the world to 
Nichiren Buddhism was the establishment of a physi- 
cal kaidan. This would happen after all of the other re- 
ligions of Japan, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist, 
had acknowledged the superiority of the Lotus Siitra 
(with the followers of Jodo Shinshi and the Christians 
being the last to relent). This in turn would bring a ma- 
jority of Lotus Sutra devotees to the seats in Japan’s 
Diet, which would pass laws making Nichiren Bud- 
dhism the state religion of Japan and establishing the 
kaidan. Tanaka felt that it should be built at the most 
sacred place in Japan, the foot of Mount Fuji, serving 
as the site of a united Nichiren sect. 

Toda Jései also wrote and spoke about the impor- 
tance of building what Tanaka called a kokuritsu kai- 
dan, a kaidan established by the state. He also felt that 
it should be located at the foot of Mount Fuji. How- 
ever, given his strong allegiance with Nichiren Shosha, 
Toda had no interest in unifying the many sects and 
subsects of Nichiren Buddhism. He envisioned the 
kaidan at Taisekiji, the headquarters of Nichiren 
Shésha. Because, in keeping with the words of Nichi- 
ren, the kaidan had to be established by the state, Toda 
encouraged members of Soka Gakkai to run for local 
and national office, so that someday Nichiren Shoshi 
could become the state religion of Japan and the kai- 
dan at Taisekiji could be built not by imperial decree, 
as Nichiren had written, but by a resolution of the 
democratically elected government of Japan. 
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After Toda’s death, Ikeda Daisaku (b. 1928-) be- 
came president of Soka Gakkai. He pursued Toda’s 
goal of political power and social legitimacy for Soka 
Gakkai by founding a political party, eventually called 
Komeito, or “Clean Government Party,’ in 1964. 
Within five years it held forty-seven of the 486 seats in 
the lower house of the National Diet and was the third 
largest political party in Japan. The establishment of 
the ordination platform remained one of its goals. As 
the influence of the party grew, so did criticism of it, 
specifically that the ties between Soka Gakkai and 
Komeité violated the postwar Constitution of Japan. 
Drafted in 1946 by Brigadier General Courtney Whit- 
ney and Lieutenant Colonel Milo Rowell, two army 
officers on the staff of General Douglas MacArthur, 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan, 
Article 20 of the constitution states, “Freedom of reli- 
gion is guaranteed to all. No religious organization 
shall receive any privileges from the State, nor exercise 
any political authority. No person shall be compelled 
to take part in any religious act, celebration, rite or 
practice. The State and its organs shall refrain from re- 
ligious education or any other religious activity.” Thus, 
the relation between the Lotus Satra and the fate of 
the Japanese nation, so central to Nichiren himself, 
and to thinkers such as Tanaka, now appeared to be 
vaguely unconstitutional. In the years after the war, the 
term kokutai, the unique and eternal character of the 
Japanese people, so central to state ideology up to 
1945, and a term that Tanaka and others had linked to 
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faith in the Lotus Sitra, had come to be regarded with 
suspicion. In 1970, Ikeda announced the formal sepa- 
ration of Soka Gakkai and Komeité and the replace- 
ment of Tanaka’s by now controversial term kokuritsu 
kaidan, “platform established by the state,” with the 
term that was used by Nichiren, honmon no kaidan, 
“platform of the origin teaching.” Soka Gakkai, how- 
ever, did not abandon the goal of a physical structure. 

Indeed, by 1965, Soka Gakkai members had con- 
tributed some $100 million toward the construction 
of a sho hondo, or “grand main hall? at Taisekiji. It was 
a massive undertaking, and the resulting structure, 
completed in 1972, was regarded as one of the architec- 
tural wonders of the world, with the world’s largest 
suspension roof and an auditorium that held six thou- 
sand. The daigohonzon, the holy of holies of Nichiren 
Shéshi, was transferred from its traditional temple 
and enshrined in this wonder of modern architecture, 
to which millions of pilgrims flocked. For many Soka 
Gakkai members, the platform of the origin teaching 
had finally been built. 

The building of a new main hall (fondé) and the in- 
stallation there of the daigohonzon was an act of enor- 
mous symbolic meaning for Soka Gakkai. Prior to this 
time, the main hall at Taisekiji had always been consid- 
ered provisional, despite the fact that it was built in 
1522, because the true assembly hall, that is, the ordina- 
tion platform of the origin teaching, was not to be 
constructed until the work of “spreading far and wide” 
was complete, interpreted by the sect to mean the 
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conversion of the entire population of Japan to rever- 
ence for the Lotus Siitra. Furthermore, the daigohon- 
zon was not displayed to the public; it was kept in an 
(admittedly grand) “storehouse.” Many, both within 
the priesthood and among other lay organizations of 
Nichiren Shéshi, protested that the new Sho Hondo 
could not be the honzon nokaidan; because it had not 
been built by the state and because it had been built 
before the work of “spreading far and wide” had been 
accomplished, it did not fulfill Nichiren’s prediction. 
This caused Ikeda to redefine “spreading far and wide” 
to mean the conversion of one third of Japan’s popula- 
tion, something that he felt was possible in the near fu- 
ture. He also stopped referring to the Sho Hondo as 
honzon no kaidan. 

Still, for many members of Ska Gakkai, the build- 
ing of the true assembly hall and the installation there 
of the daigohonzon was a harbinger of the millennium. 
The millennium, however, proved to be an apocalypse. 
On the orders of the chief priest of Nichiren Shoshi, 
the Sho Hondo was razed in 1999. 

The trouble had begun when the chief priest of 
Nichiren Shoshi: was given a tape recording of a 
speech by Ikeda delivered on November 16, 1990, in 
which he was critical of the sect’s clerics. This led to a 
long and rancorous exchange of charges and counter- 
charges, with Soka Gakkai and Nichiren Shoshi each 
accusing the other of all manner of unethical and 
heretical behavior. Relations between the Nichiren 


Shdshi priesthood and Soka Gakkai, already strained, 
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deteriorated very quickly over the next month. Up 
until this point, the officers of Ska Gakkai had been 
appointed by the head priest (Aossu) of Nichiren 
Shéshi. In Nichiren Shdshi, in contrast to other 
forms of Nichiren Buddhism, the head priest of the 
sect is especially powerful, being regarded as the direct 
successor, and hence representative, of Nichiren him- 
self. At the time of the schism, the head priest was Abe 
Nikken (b. 1922). 

At the end of December, Abe decided to relieve 
Ikeda and the other officers of S6ka Gakkai of their 
duties, accusing the organization of a number of finan- 
cial improprieties. On March 14, 1991, Nichiren Sho- 
shi revoked the Soka Gakkai’s mandate to disseminate 
the teachings of Nichiren abroad, something that it 
had done with considerable success to that point. On 
November 28, 1991, Nichiren Shéshi issued a “Notifi- 
cation of Excommunication” to Soka Gakkai, charging 
that by criticizing the priesthood of Nichiren Shéshia, 
Soka Gakkai was guilty of “slandering the dharma,’ for 
Nichiren, the gravest of all sins. More worldly sins 
were also mentioned, including tax evasion. The docu- 
ment read, in part, “Soka Gakkai has become an orga- 
nization which greatly vilifies Buddhist Law, which 
goes against the repeated mercy and guidance of the 
Chief Priest of the Sect, which is conspicuously chang- 
ing the creed and the faith of this Sect, and which is 
destroying Buddhist teachings.”” 

The next day, Soka Gakkai declared “Independence 
Day of the Soul? condemning Nichiren Shosha, which 
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it referred to, using the name of the head priest, as the 
“Nikken Sect,” and stating that Soka Gakkai was the 
true representative of the teachings of Nichiren. 
Nichiren Shéshi priests were depicted in Soka Gakkai 
publications as degenerates interested only in money, 
cars, geishas, alcohol, and golf. They had violated the 
sect’s own doctrines by placing Shinto amulets in their 
temples and fraternizing with members of rival Nichiren 
sects. There were also personal attacks on Abe Nikken 
and his wife, dubbed “the Imelda of Taisekiji”” 

The controversy was a recent manifestation of a pe- 
rennial question in the history of Buddhism: What are 
the three jewels? As every student in Introduction to 
World Religions learns, a Buddhist is defined as some- 
one who “goes for refuge” to the three jewels: the Bud- 
dha, the dharma, and the samgha. However, much 
commentary has been generated across Asia and across 
the centuries as to what these three terms mean in this 
context. The Buddha is generally seen to be Sakyamuni, 
the historical Buddha. The dharma is what he taught, 
which encompasses a vast literature, regardless of which 
tradition one accepts; in some commentaries, it is said 
that the dharma that constitutes the dharma jewel is 
only nirvana, because this is the only true refuge from 
suffering. The jewel of the samgha, the community, is 
also widely interpreted. It seems originally to have 
meant only the “noble community” (dryasamgha), 
those who have achieved one of the four levels of en- 
lightenment. However, it came to refer more broadly 
to the ordained community of monks and nuns. 
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Nichiren Shéshi has its own interpretation of the 
three jewels, one unshared by other Buddhist schools, 
including other Nichiren sects. The Buddha is 
Nichiren, according to what is called Nichiren Hon- 
butsuron, “the theory of Nichiren as the original Bud- 
dha.” The dharma is the three great secret doctrines: 
the honzon, the daimoku, and the kaidan. The samgha 
is Nichiren’s disciple Nikko and by extension the lin- 
eage of chief priests of the sect, as well as the Nichiren 
Shéshi priests whom the chief priest leads. In the viru- 
lent dispute between Nichiren Shéshii and Sdka Gak- 
kai, Soka Gakkai disputed this last point, arguing that 
the priests were not worthy of this designation. 
Furthermore, Nichiren himself had not made a strong 
distinction between the status of the monk and the 
status of the layperson in the final age. The laity, not 
the priesthood, were the true representatives of Nichi- 
ren and his teachings. A newspaper article in 1992 de- 
clared, “The Dharma Law of Nichiren is something for 
the people. . . . Those who believe in the Buddha 
Dharma of Nichiren are all children of the Buddha. 
When these people come together, they form the com- 
munity of believers, the real sangha.”” 

An important point remained to be resolved, how- 
ever. The central object of worship in Nichiren Shosha 
is the gohonzon, and up until the schism, Soka Gakkai 
had required its members to receive copies from the 
headquarters at Taisekiji, copies that were made by the 
head priest himself in his capacity as Nichiren’s direct 
successor. With the head priest now condemned and 
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the members of Soka Gakkai excommunicated, an- 
other means of access to the daigohonzon had to be 
found. A substitute was therefore found, with Soka 
Gakkai providing its members copies of a gohonzon 
transcribed in 1720 by Nichikan, the twenty-sixth 
high priest of Taisekiji and a major scholar of the tradi- 
tion, and in the possession of one of the few Nichiren 
Shdshi temples that broke with Taisekiji to side with 
Soka Gakkai. At the same time, Sdka Gakkai de- 
emphasized the icon, citing Nichiren, who wrote, “Do 
not look for this gohonzon somewhere else. It is no- 
where but in the ‘all of flesh’ in our breasts, the breasts 
of sentient beings who uphold the Lotus Siitra and re- 
cite the Namu-myohé-renge-kyo.” The five syllables 
would soon be heard in Boston. 
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Across the Pacific 


CHAPTER 7 


Nichiren had predicted that the Lotus Sitra, which 
had arrived in Japan from the west, having made its 
way eastward—from India to China and from China 
to Japan—would one day return, traveling west, to 
China and India. He was wrong. In the twentieth cen- 
tury, the Lotus Sitra continued east from Japan, even- 
tually reaching what is called the West, crossing the 
Pacific Ocean and the vast continent of North Amer- 
ica, to arrive in Boston. As we saw in chapter 5, over 
a century earlier, in 1844, it had arrived in Boston, 
traveling west crossing the Atlantic. 

The first stop on its eastward journey might seem 
unlikely: the island of Guam. After more than three 
centuries of Spanish rule, Guam came under American 
control under the 1898 Treaty of Paris, which ended 
the Spanish-American War. On December 7, 1941, 
hours after the attack on Pearl Harbor, Japanese planes 
bombed the small American installation on Guam. 
Two days later, Japanese troops landed on the island. 
After a brief battle, the American forces, outnumbered 
ten to one, surrendered the island to Japan. On July 21, 


1944, U.S. Marines landed on Guam. By August 10, 
they had secured the island; more than eighteen thou- 
sand Japanese troops were killed in the battle. 

On January 26, 1975, Ikeda Daisaku announced the 
founding of Soka Gakkai International in order to 
spread the teachings of Nichiren around the world. 
The announcement was made at Sdka Gakkai’s First 
World Peace Conference, held in Guam. As noted in 
the previous chapter, in the wake of Japan’s defeat in 
World War I (which Soka Gakkai leaders blamed on 
Japan’s failure to embrace the Lotus Stra), Toda Josei 
had begun to promote world peace. This would occur 
through what he called “human revolution.” As devo- 
tion to the Lotus Sitra increased, the possibility of 
conflict and warfare would decrease. Two months be- 
fore the Guam conference, an article in the Soka Gak- 
kai newspaper, World Tribune, had stated: “Késen-rufu 
[wide propagation] is the sole purpose of NSA 
[Nichiren Shoshi of America]. We are united in a har- 
monious organization that will be ultimately effective 
in manifesting the dream of humanity—life in a peace- 
ful and prosperous world.’ (We recall that this an- 
nouncement took place some sixteen years before 
Sdka Gakkai’s break with Nichiren Shdshi..) 

In many ways, the founding of Soka Gakkai Inter- 
national was a postwar version of Tanaka Chigaku’s 
great plan to evangelize the world. Today, Soka Gakkai 
International claims 1.8 million members outside 
Japan. In 1995, Soka Gakkai International adopted 
a charter. It reads in part: “We, the constituent 
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organizations and members of the Soka Gakkai Inter- 
national (hereinafter called ‘SGI’), embrace the funda- 
mental aim and mission of contributing to peace, cul- 
ture and education based on the philosophy and ideals 
of the Buddhism of Nichiren Daishonin. ... We be- 
lieve that Nichiren Daishonin’s Buddhism, a humanis- 
tic philosophy of infinite respect for the sanctity of life 
and all-encompassing compassion, enables individuals 
to cultivate and bring forth their inherent wisdom 
and, nurturing the creativity of the human spirit, to 
surmount the difficulties and crises facing humankind 
and realize a society of peaceful and prosperous coexis- 
tence.’* The SGI Charter also contained ten “purposes 
and principles,” where SGI’s commitment to peace 
and interreligious harmony is also made clear: 


1. SGI shall contribute to peace, culture and 
education for the happiness and welfare of all 
humanity based on Buddhist respect for the 
sanctity of life. 

2. SGI, based on the ideal of world citizenship, 
shall safeguard fundamental human rights and 
not discriminate against any individual on any 
grounds. 

3. SGI shall respect and protect the freedom of 
religion and religious expression. 

4, SGI shall promote an understanding of 
Nichiren Daishonin’s Buddhism through grass- 
roots exchange, thereby contributing to indi- 
vidual happiness. 
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5. SGI shall, through its constituent organizations, 
encourage its members to contribute toward the 
prosperity of their respective societies as good 
citizens. 

6. SGI shall respect the independence and 
autonomy of its constituent organizations in 
accordance with the conditions prevailing in 
each country. 

7. SGI shall, based on the Buddhist spirit of toler- 
ance, respect other religions, engage in dialogue 
and work together with them toward the resolu- 
tion of fundamental issues concerning humanity. 

8. SGI shall respect cultural diversity and promote 
cultural exchange, thereby creating an inter- 
national society of mutual understanding and 
harmony. 

9. SGI shall promote, based on the Buddhist ideal 
of symbiosis, the protection of nature and the 
environment. 

10. SGI shall contribute to the promotion of educa- 
tion, in pursuit of truth as well as the develop- 
ment of scholarship, to enable all people to 
cultivate their individual character and enjoy 


fulfilling and happy lives.* 


We find in the charter no mention of slandering the 
dharma (or the consequences of doing so), no mention of 
shakubuku, and no mention of the Lotus Sitra. 

In 1993, two years before the charter, Ikeda estab- 
lished the Boston Research Center for the 21st Century. 
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It is located at 396 Harvard Street in Cambridge, just 
two blocks from Harvard Yard. (In 2009, it was re- 
named the Ikeda Center for Peace, Learning, and 
Dialogue.) 

In 1841, three years before “The Preaching of Bud- 
dha” would appear in The Dial, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, a graduate of Harvard College, published his first 
volume of essays. In 1838, he had scandalized the audi- 
ence at his address to the graduating class at Harvard 
Divinity School when he condemned “Historical 
Christianity” for its “noxious exaggeration about the 
person of Jesus. The soul knows no persons. It invites 
every man to expand to the full circle of the universe, 
and will have no preferences but those of spontaneous 
love. ... To aim to convert a man by miracles, is a profa- 
nation of the soul. A true conversion, a true Christ, is 
now, as always, to be made, by the reception of beauti- 
ful sentiments.’ For Emerson, the true Christianity is 
“a faith like Christ’s in the infinitude of man.”4 

This sentiment would be echoed in Emerson’s vol- 
ume of essays in 1841, including an essay that would 
become one of his most famous works and emblem- 
atic of the Transcendentalists: “The Oversoul.” The 
essay has often been cited as evidence of the influence 
of Eastern thought on Emerson’s thinking. Yet it was 
only in 1845 that he acquired a copy of Charles 
Wilkens’s 1785 translation of the Bhagavad Gita, 
praising it in a letter to Elizabeth Hoar as “the much 
renowned book of Buddhism.’? Nonetheless, even 
without evidence of direct influence, the essay is seen 
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by some to have affinities with Hindu, and especially 
Vedanta, thought. In the essay, Emerson describes the 
Oversoul as follows: 


The Supreme Critic on the errors of the past and 
the present, and the only prophet of that which 
must be, is that great nature in which we rest, as the 
earth lies in the soft arms of the atmosphere; that 
Unity, that Over-soul, within which every man’s 
particular being is contained and made one with all 
other; that common heart, of which all sincere 
conversation is the worship, to which all right 
action is submission; that overpowering reality 
which confutes our tricks and talents, and con- 
strains every one to pass for what he is, and to 
speak from his character, and not from his tongue, 
and which evermore tends to pass into our thought 
and hand, and become wisdom, and virtue, and 
power, and beauty. Meantime within man is the 
soul of the whole; the wise silence; the universal 
beauty, to which every part and particle is equally 
related; the eternal ONE.”® 


On September 24, 1993, 152 years after the publica- 
tion of Emerson’s essay, and 149 years after a chapter 
from the Lotus Sitra was published in Emerson’s jour- 
nal, The Dial, Ikeda Daisaku delivered a lecture at Har- 
vard entitled “Mahayana Buddhism and Twenty-First 
Century Civilization.” In the course of the lecture, 
Ikeda refers repeatedly to the universal message of 
peace that one finds in the teachings of the Buddha 
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and especially of Nichiren. He explains that “during 
World War I, the Soka Gakkai challenged head-on 
the forces of Japanese militarism.” His quotations from 
the Buddha tend to come from the Pali scriptures, that 
is, the Buddha of the first half of the Lotus Satra. Near 
the end of the lecture, he quotes Emerson, from “The 
Oversoul”: “the universal beauty, to which every part 
and particle is equally related; the eternal One.”” 

Amid references to Heraclitus, Goethe, Josiah 
Royce, and Walt Whitman, Ikeda mentions the Lotus 
Sitra three times: first he says that “the Lotus Sutra, 
the core of Mahayana Buddhism, states that the pur- 
pose of existence—the eternal cycles of life and 
death—is to be ‘happy and at ease.” Next he says that 
the drums and horns that are mentioned in the siitra 
are “urging on... the human will to live.” His final ref- 
erence is to the rain that falls on various plants and 
trees in Chapter Five, “Herbs.” He writes, “This scene, 
depicted with a vividness, grandeur and beauty charac- 
teristic of the Lotus Sutra, symbolizes the enlighten- 
ment of all people touched by the Buddha's Law of 
great and impartial wisdom. At the same time, it is a 
magnificent paean to the rich diversity of human as 
well as all forms of sentient and insentient life, each 
equally manifesting the inherent enlightenment of its 
nature, each thriving and harmonizing in a grand con- 
cert of symbiosis.”® 

It was this chapter, of course, that Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody translated from Burnouf’s essay and pub- 
lished in The Dial in 1844. The Lotus Sutra that 
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traveled across the Atlantic to reach Boston in 1844 
thus met the Lotus Satra that Nichiren had sent across 
the Pacific. 

The Lotus Sutra is a book of twos: a sittra long rec- 
ognized as having two parts, its chapters divided into 
prose and poetry, its parables telling tales of those who 
understand and those who do not, its constant divi- 
sion of the world into us and them. It is a text (clearly 
not unique in the history of religions) that has been 
used to promote world war and that has been used to 
promote world peace. That binary extended into the 
two essays that Elizabeth Palmer Peabody placed side 
by side in The Dial in 184.4. In his own words, Burnouf 
presented the human Buddha, the historical Buddha, 
the social reformer who fought against the corruption 
of the priesthood and offered a path to liberation that 
was open to all. In his translation, Burnouf presented a 
cosmic Buddha who teaches a single truth that falls 
like rain upon all the creatures of the earth. 

One hundred fifty years later, the two Buddhas, ar- 
rived from different worlds, sit side by side in America, 
perhaps uncomfortably, perhaps even back-to-back. 
The Buddha that we know best is Burnouf’s Buddha, 
the human Buddha, the Buddha whom my students 
adore, aman who faced the facts of suffering and death 
and set out to find a state beyond them. He is the phi- 
losophy Buddha. The Buddha of Sdka Gakkai, of 
Nichiren, of the Lotus Satra, is a Buddha who has lived 
for aeons and who will live for aeons more, who taught 
the human Buddhism of Burnouf as a temporary 
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measure for those unprepared to recognize his true 
identity. This is the Buddha that my students don’t 
like, the one who ruined everything, the one who lied. 
He is the religion Buddha. 

Throughout this study, I have noted the anxiety 
that runs through the Lotus Sitra, as a new vision of 
the Buddha, and of Buddhism, challenged the old 
view. The anxiety of the sitra’s origin has redounded 
through history for two thousand years. The Lotus 
Sitra, a text that contains two of the most uplifting 
statements in the history of Buddhism—all sentient 
beings will achieve buddhahood and the Buddha did 
not really die—statements that convey unity and eter- 
nity, would in various ways serve as the foundation, or 
justification, for all manner of fracture and division, of 
conflict and death. 

In China, it was in many ways the Lotus Sitra’s dis- 
missal of the Buddha’s earlier teachings that made pos- 
sible the system of panjiao (tenet classification), the 
system of periodizing, and ranking, the Buddhist 
scriptures received from India. In Japan, the antago- 
nism present in the sutra would become embodied in 
Nichiren, who would split from his own Tendai sect 
because it was not sufficiently devoted to the Lotus, 
who would condemn the state, and the other schools 
of Buddhism, for the same crime. After his death, the 
followers of Nichiren would split into their own sects 
and subsects and sub-subsects. In 1874, as the result of 
a Meiji-period reorganization, there were six major 
subsects of Nichiren Buddhism: with Nichirensha 
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Itchi-ha combining all lineages that held that the two 
halves of the sittra were of equal importance (itchi) and 
Nichirensha Shoretsu-ha consisting of five subsects 
that held that the second half was superior (shdretsu). 
In 1876, two sects of the previously suppressed /uju fuse 
(no giving, no receiving) movement, were restored; 
the five shéretsu lineages also became independent 
sects. In 1891, these five shdretsu sects, which had previ- 
ously been designated as branches of Nichirenshi, 
changed their names, reflecting their independent sta- 
tus. In 1900, one of these, the Honmonshi, split, with 
the breakaway group calling itself Nichirensha Fuji-ha 
(Nichiren School, Mount Fuji branch), later changing 
its name to Nichiren Shéshi, the “Orthodox Nichiren 
School.” As we have seen, in 1991, Ska Gakkai, the lay 
organization of the most isolated of any of the Nichi- 
ren subsects, the Nichiren Shdshi, would split off. In 
each case, the Lotus Siitra’s predictions of the persecu- 
tion of its devotees provided a ready justification. 
There is a long history of saying that the Lotus Sutra 
is a sutra about nothing—indeed, that it is not a sittra 
at all. The brilliant Japanese scholar Tominaga Naka- 
moto (1715-1746) was among the first scholars in the 
world, whether Asian or European, to offer what 
would be considered today a “historical” analysis of 
the development of Buddhism. He saw the great vari- 
ety of Buddhist sutras as a sign of discord, with com- 
peting factions composing their own sitras after the 
Buddha’s death but ascribing their favored sittra to the 
Buddha in order to claim his authority. Of the Lotus 
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Siitra Tominaga wrote, “In one volume the beginning 
and the end are inconsistent, so that it does not 
amount to a literary work. Moreover from start to fin- 
ish the words of the Lotus Sitra are just words of praise 
to the Buddha, and do not have the real nature of a 
stra teaching. It should never have been called a sitra 
from the beginning.”? More recently, George Tanabe 
has written, “The text, so full of merit, is about a dis- 
course which is never delivered; it is a lengthy preface 
without a book." 

Nonetheless, generations of readers across Asia 
have found doctrines of profound importance in the 
Lotus Sitra, identifying them, amid all of the self- 
reflexive hyperbole, as the key teaching of the first half 
of the text—that there is but one vehicle—and the key 
teaching of the second half of the text—that the life- 
span of the Buddha is immeasurable—two ideas that, 
at the time of the siitra’s composition, were revolution- 
ary. That the authors regarded them as such is reflected 
in the sutra’s alternation between bravado and fear. 

Generations of readers, whether they have read the 
text in Sanskrit, Chinese, or English, have asked the 
question, “What is the Lotus Siitra?” As one of my 
students asked on her index card, “What chapter does 
the Lotus Sutra actually come up in? Is it even one 
thing, or is it the entire body of work?” And, indeed, 
both the student in “Introduction to Buddhism” and 
the scholar of Buddhist Studies are daunted by the 
question of precisely what it is. Which chapter or 
chapters, verses, or passages are “the Lotus Sutra” that 
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the Buddha so insistently praises? Scholars understand 
that the Lotus Sutra is a work of accretion, constructed 
in layers over the course of several centuries, and they 
have presented plausible arguments for how this oc- 
curred, for how the sitra evolved. There is general con- 
sensus that the verse portions are older than the prose 
portions and that the earliest stratum of the text, the 
ur—Lotus Sitra, is the verses found in Chapter Two 
through Chapter Nine. Perhaps, then, this is the text 
that the later additions keep referring to. Perhaps it is 
in these relatively few pages that the Lotus Satra does 
not refer to itself. Yet even here our hopes are dashed, 
for in the verses of Chapter Three, perhaps the most 
cited of all chapters, the chapter about the burning 
house, the Buddha declares, “This very Lotus Sutra 
shall be taught only to the profoundly wise. . .. Now 
listen to what I teach about the results of the errors of 
those people who frown upon and have doubts about 
this sitra” (76). This is followed by the most discomfit- 
ing section of the sitra, in which the Buddha describes 
in grisly detail the horrible fate that awaits those who 
“disparage this sitra, and despise, hate, and hold 
grudges against the people who recite, copy, and pre- 
serve it” (77). And so still we wonder: What is it that 
must be recited, copied, and preserved? 

Thus, there does not seem to be, or scholars have 
not yet identified, an original text, free of self-reference, 
around which the rest of the sutra was constructed 
over time. The endless self-praise might only be rea- 
sonably explained, should a reasonable explanation be 
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possible, by considering that the Lotus Sitra, like the 
earlier Buddhist siitras that it rejects, began not as 
something that was read but as something that was re- 
cited, not as text but as word. Hence, the repeated ref- 
erences to the Lotus Sitra and its wonders were the 
words of the preacher, the “expounder of the dharma” 
(dharmabhanaka) who is extolled throughout the text 
and provides the title for two chapters (Ten and Nine- 
teen). The self-promotion, so cloying to the modern 
reader, was the words of the preacher seeking to attract 
the crowd, preachers who exhorted their audience to 
write down and then read the words they recited. Per- 
haps the central teaching of the Lotus Satra is to teach 
the Lotus Stra. 

One mark of a great religious text, the kind of text 
worthy of a biography in this series, is its capacity to be 
read in many ways, even in ways that strike us as un- 
seemly. As Shakespeare reminds us, “The devil can cite 
Scripture for his purpose.” Nichiren and Burnouf read 
the Lotus Siitra, in very different languages, in very dif- 
ferent times, and in very different places, and saw two 
different Buddhas there, extolling one and rejecting 
the other. Both of those Buddhas are with us today. 

Yet long before Nichiren on Sado Island and Bur- 
nouf in Paris, the Lotus Satra, like all texts, had its own 
particular place and time. The place was India, and the 
time was a period of upheaval in the Buddhist tradi- 
tion, with the very nature of the Buddha being defined 
in new ways. What is perhaps most remarkable is that 
that moment of upheaval has extended far into the 
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future; the Lotus Sutra, a text replete with prophecies, 
has demonstrated its capacity to always include the 
present in its narrative of eternal struggle. 

But where, in the end, is the Lotus Sdtra? It is a text 
marked with fissures and cracks, like the earth split by 
a rising stupa, like the earth rent by bodhisattvas 
emerging from beneath the soil. Is it a fractured whole, 
or is it assembled fragments? Perhaps it is a puzzle that 
can never be put back together, leaving just its name. 
Nichiren wrote, “Now in the Final Dharma age, 
neither the Lotus Satra nor the other sutras are of use. 
Namu-myoho-renge-kyé alone is valid.” ? We recall that 
in Nichiren Shdsha, the dharma in the three jewels is 
not the Lotus Sitra; it is the three great secret doc- 
trines: the honzon, the daimoku, and the kaidan. 

And so the Lotus Siitra that we have been seeking 
seems to have disappeared. Perhaps it was never there. 
This text that seemed to lack any particular doctrine, 
this text that never seemed to begin, has become a 
source of short phrases (such as kdsen rufu, “wide prop- 
agation”) invested with meanings that would have 
been incomprehensible to its authors, as is so often the 
case with sacred texts. Among some of its modern ad- 
herents, we are left with something as vague (though 
laudable) as world peace. 

Perhaps we have become those strange beings men- 
tioned in Chapter Seven, called /okantarika, “those be- 
tween the worlds.” Perhaps it is time to return to the 
text, to live in the darkness of the fissures that seem to 
scar it. By returning to the text, by reading the Lotus 
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Sutra (as the sittra itself exhorts us to do), by exploring 
its cracks and fissures, those of us who, in the words of 
the siitra, have been living in “the dark places between 
the worlds, where the rays of the sun and the moon 
have been unable to penetrate” (123), may recognize 
each other as the many different readers of the many 
different readings of the Lotus Siitra and say to each 
other, “How is it possible that sentient beings have 
suddenly appeared here?” 
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